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Hotes, 


NOTES ON SKEAT’S ‘CONCISE 
DICTIONARY,’ 1901. 
(See ante, pp. 83, 221, 356.) 

1. Starch.—This word is rightly equated 
with Ger. Starke, starch, a derivative of stark, 
strong. But the vocalization of the English 
word is not explained. Ger. Stdrke pre- 
supposes a primitive type *starkjon, which 
would be represented in Old English by an 
unrecorded *stzercu. in non-West Saxon dia- 
lects *sterce, with palatization of the c. This 
Anglian or Mercian sterce would be written 
in Middle English *sterche, which would be 
pronounced starch in modern English. Com- 
ee the modern pronunciations marsh, yard, 

rk, dark, star. 

2. Larch.—In the ‘Concise’ the name of 
this tree is said to be derived from O.F. larice. 
This French form is a learned form due to Lat. 
laricem, and would have appeared unchanged 
in English. It is unnecessary to assume that 
our word came to us through the French. 
The form /arch corresponds to Ger. Ldarche 
(M.H.G. Lerche). The two forms point to 
an early borrowing of the Latin word by 
German-speaking people. The later form- 
history of the word “larch” is identical with 
that of “ starch.” 


3. Jury-mast.—‘ Concise’ says, “short for 
ajury-mast.” Where does the word “ ajury- 
mast” occur? Is there any evidence of the 
existence of the word “ajury” in English? 
Prof. Skeat, in support of his etymology, 
adduces the ‘Promptorium’ word duwere, 
“remedium,” but it is difficult to see what 
cuwere has to do with the question. He then 

roceeds to explain that this non-existent 
English word “ajury” is identical with O.F. 
ajuirie, aid. But if this French word had 
been imported into English the accent would 
have been on the first syllable, and not on 
the second (ep., for instance, “orator’”’), so it 
could not have given us jury. 

4. Quail (to lose heart, to be cowed).-—This 
word is equated in the ‘Concise’ with O.E. 
cwelan (to die), a word which was not in use 
later than the thirteenth century. As 
‘H.E.D.’ briefly puts it, “ Phonology, sense, 
and date are against any connexion of the 
word ‘quail’ with early M.E. guelen.” In 
the dialects “quail” is used in the sense of 
“to fade, wither,” also “to curdle.” Pro- 
bably we have one word here of French 
origin ; cp. O.F. quailler, to curdle, coagulate. 

5. Boast.—‘Concise’ says, “Origin un- 
known, but perhaps a late formation (with 
suffix -st) from A.-S. bogan, bn, to boast.” 
This suggestion is inadmissible for many 
reasons. In the first place, is there a suffix -st 
used in late English formations? I do not 
know of such a suffix. In formations going 
back to the primitive Germanic period we 
find rare specimens of a suffix -stu, in cases 
where the suffix -tw was preceded by a voice- 
less spirant like Ger. ch (written 4) ; cp., for 
instance, Goth. mazhstus (dunghill), ON. 
lostr (a fault), O.H.G. lastar. But this Ger- 
manic suffix -stu (for -Atu) is not represented 
by the st sound in late English forma- 
tions. In these formations the phonetic 
development is At, Ast, xt. For instance, 
with Goth. mazhstus, Ger. Mist, we may 
compare O.E. meox, mix (dung), dial. E. 
mixen (dunghill), where meox is for an older 
*meohst. Our modern “next” is a good 
example of zt for Ast. It represents O.E. néhst. 
From this it follows that O.E. bogan (to boast) 
could not have “ boast” asa derivative. The 
analogy of meox, mixen, shows us that a 
similar late formation from OE. bédgian 
(namely *bohst) would have resulted in box 
or boxt in modern English. In the second 
place, is it possible to produce any English 
word of Germanic origin, with primitive o, 
which is pronounced in the same way as 
“boast,” with the modern English long o? 
I think it will be found that all modern 
English words that rime with “boast” are 
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of French origin, except words like ghost, 
most, which started with O.E. @. Compare, 
for instance, the French words coast, roast, 
toast, post, host, with the English words Srost, 
lost. From this argument we may infer that 
the etymology of ** boast” 
in France, and I have no doubt that some 
day we shall find an O.F. doster (in some 
dialect béter) the source of the English word. 

6. Notch.—This word is rightly connected 
with M.E. ochen, O.F. ocher, to cut as a tally, | i 
to notch. It may be added that ocher should 
be equated with Lat. occare, “ secare, scindere” 
(Ducange). The word ‘*occare” may pro- 
bably be a derivative of Lat. occa, a harrow 
(see Napier's ‘O.E. Glosses,’ 2359). 

7. Stanch (to stop a flow).—All that is 
certain about this word is that it is the same 
as O.F. estancher, Lat. stancare (Ducange). 
The hypothesis of a type *stagnicdre (to 
cause to stagnate) is inadmissible. There is 
no example of the verbal suffix -ic@re having 
a causative value. We find no trace of such 
a value in the Latin albicdre, claudicdre, 
candicdre, fodicdre. The suggestion must be 
rejected also on phonetic grounds. A Lat. 
stagnicare would have appeared in Old French 
as estaincher, with the vocalization of the 


palatal. The Lat. stancare is probably a 
verbal derivative of stanca, a tank, “id quo 
aqua continetur” (Ducange). See Hatz- 


feld’s ‘ Dict.,’ s.v. étancher. 
CoMESTOR OXONIENSIS. 


A BASK SCHOOLGIRL’S LETTERS. 

Tue following letters from a Bask girl at a 
conventual school at Anglet, in the Depart- 
ment of the Basses Pyrénées in the French 
Republic, were handed to me by her family at 
Ahetze in the same region, with permission to 
_— them. I add a literal translation. 

he original manuscripts are now in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford (MS. Basque e. 5). 
I have put z instead of cedillated c in some 
words. The Baskish language is now spoken 
by abouta million people in France and Spain, 
about the northern spurs of the Pyrenean 
Mountains, in the French colonies, Spanish 
America, and California. It is in less danger 
than Gaelic. 

J.M.J. Notre Dame le 29 9°" 1898. 

Ene etcheco maiteac, Lettra ttipi hau heldu da 
zuen ganat ene berrien zueri emaiteco, eta dembora 
berean hemengo besta ederraren gainean cembeit 
berriren emaiteco. Ni arras ontsa niz, Yainco 
Maiteari esker, eta desiratcen dut zuec ere hala 
izaitea orai eta bethi. Cousina ere ontsada. Yuan 
den larumbatian zortci guré Ama Yénéralaren besta 
cen. Commentu gucia larumbatian, igandian eta 
aste—lehenian bestan cen, eta gouc éré hirur egun (1) 
horietan tza izan dugu. Ma mére izan da 


must be sought | 


hemen gan (2) den larumbatian, eta erran daut han 
utci (3) taulier gorria eta liburua igorrico tuelg 
Annarentcat. Hasparneco tantari iskiriatu dacot, 
Masceur Maxencieré ba, eta erraten nion zuen parthez 
goraintci, eta ama yuanen dela haren ikhusterat 
neguaren hastian Guantipienecoekin. Nic usté 
harrituac zaisten (4) ez lehenago iskriatzias ; bainan 
badakizue ez tuala(5) bethi dembora hasteco. Esta 
libre astelehenetan (6) iskriatcea; eta igandeco 
eguna hartzen dut aste guzian ikhasi leccionen 
errepasatceco. Ene ama maitea, errozu Annari 
faltaric gabe eguin dezan lettra hunen arrapostia 
igandia baino lehen, eta particulaski etzacielg 
erakuts lettra hau nehori, ceren eta sobera gaiski 
iskiriatuya baita, eta presan eguina baitut bateré 
kasuric eguin gabé; bainan ez erakuts. Bonne 
Sceur Philomenen parthez milaca goraintci, ets 
Jeanne Marien parthez, eta milaca  goraintei 
Mariari, eta yoaiteco (7) eguin hala fité haren 
ikhusterat. Presentatuco duzue ene errespectuac 
Yaun Erretorari, Serorei, M™* Dufauri, eta milaca 
goraintci Mariari, Yannetari, Amachiri, Annari, 
ene ahaide guciei, eta ez tuala (5) nehor ahanzten 
ene othoicetan. Orai usten zaituztet ene etcheco 
maiteac Yesusen eta Mariaren bihotz sacratuetan, 
Zuen alaba, maite zaitustena, Francoise Sommeil- 


nt. 
P.S.—Macallau olioaren hartcen hasia niz egun, 


(1) The original has egunen. 

(2) A variety of yuan or of igan. 

(3) A word such as dudan has been left 
out. 

(4) A popular shortening of 
zaitestela would be better. 

(5) Short for tudala=dudala. 

(6) The original is libro astelehunetan. 

(7) A a has been left out, perhaps 
naizela. 


zaitezten ; 


Translation. 
Jesus, Mary, Joseph ! B ny Lady’s Convent, 

e 29th November, 1898 
My dear ones at a, this little letter comes 
to youwards to give you my news, and at the same 
time to give some news upon the beautiful festival 
here (celebrated). 1 am altogether well, thanks to 
the dear God, and I desire you being so also now 
and alway. The cousin also is well. On last 
Saturday eight (night) it was the festival of our 
Mother General. All the convent was on holiday 
on the Saturday, the Sunday, and the Monday, _ 

we too on those three days had a holiday. 
mére was here last Saturday, and told me that she 
would send for Anna the book and the red apron 
(which I) left there. I have written to the aunt at 
Hasparren, and to Sister Maxence also, and I was 
saying compliments to her on your behalf, and 
that mother will go to see her at the beginning of 
winter with the people of Juantipiene. 1 think 
you were astonished at (my) not writing before; 
but you know well that I have not always time to 
begin. One is not free to write on Mondays ; and! 
take the Sunday for repeating lessons learned during 
the whole week. My dear mother, tell Anna to make 
the answer to this letter without fail before Sunday, 
and particularly do not show this ietter to any one, 
because it is written excessively badly, and 1 have 
made it in a hurry without paying any attention; 
but do not show it. On f of good Sister 


Philoméne greetings by the dane and on 
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of Jeanne Marie, and greetings by the thousand to 
Mary, and (say that J) will go as soon as possible to 
see her. You will present my respects to the Lord 
Rector (i.e., the parish priest), to the Sisters, to 
Madame Dufaur, and greetings by thousands to 
Mary, Jeannette, Godmother, Anna, to all my 
kinsfolk, and (say) that I do not forget any one in 
my prayers. Now I leave you, my dear ones at 
home, in the sacred hearts of Jesus and Mary. Your 
daughter who loves you, FRANCES SOMMEILLANT. 
P.S.—I began taking the cod fish oil to-day. 


J.M.J. Notre Dame le 10 Décembre 1898. 

Ene etcheco maiteac, Errecibitou dout zouec 
igorri lettra, zoinetan erraiten baicinuten_ongui 
zarestela (1). Ni (2) eré arras ontsa niz, Yainco 
maiteari esker, eta désiratcen dout zouec éré fagoré 
beraz gozatcea orai eta bethi, Ma mére izatu da ene 
ikhusten (3) eta erran daut (naski asken lettran 
igorri dautcut, bainan ahantzia bai ala ez) ene 
taulier gorria eta libouroua igorrico touela com- 
missione éguialiarekin. Errozu Annari bateré ez 
naicela content harec igorri lettraz. Biciki labourra 
éguin daut, eta nahiago dout escouaraz iskiria dezan 
Méhainen bezala, eta louziac, lau pageac bethiac. 
Ene ama maitea, ene ikhusterat yiten cirenian 
ekhar azu, othoi foular chouri bat, unita (4) lau 
carré hetaric, bethi lepuan ibiltceco, céren eta bethi 
mafrundi bainiz eta cinzurrétic (5) min. Présen- 
tatuco touzou, othoi, ene errespetuac Yaun Erretor- 
ari, Serorei, Madame Dufauri, eta milaca goraintci 
Maria boticacoari eta hemengo ahaide guciel. Zuen 
alaba fidel Francoise Sommeillant. Lettra hunen 
arrapostia fite igor, eta (6) louzia. 

Throughout these letters ow ought to be 
u. But this w sounds like French ow. 

(1) For zaretela. 

(2) The original has not nz, but go, perhaps 
from thinking of Castilian yo=J. 

(3) Zkhustera=to see would be better. 

(4) What is this word? a slip perchance for 
uget orhogoi-ta=20 and (4). 

(5) The original has cincurretic, which is 
meaningless. 

(6) The MS. has et, the French equivalent. 


Translation. 

My dear ones at home, I have received the letter 
sent by you, in which you were saying that you are 
well. [ also am quite well, thanks to the dear God, 
and I desire you to be enjoying the same favour 
now and ever. Ma mére has been seeing (to see) 
me and has told me—probably | have sent you (¢his 
news) in the last letter, but forget if it is so or no— 
thatshe willsend my red apron and the book with the 
man who does commissions Tell Anna that 1 am 
not at all content with the letter sent by her. She 
has made it excessively short for me, and I prefer 
that she should write in Baskish (Zskuara) as (she 
did) at Mehaine, long ones, the four pages full. My 
dear mother, when you come to see me, bring, I 
beg, a white neckerchief, of those (7 twenty) four- 
checked ones, for (me) to wear always on my neck 
because I have still a cold and pain about the throat. 
You will present my respects to the Lord Rector, to 
the Sisters (of Mercy), to Madame Dufaur, and greet- 
ings by the thousand to Mary at the shop and to 
all my relatives of this (i.¢., that) place. Your 
faithful daughter F. Sommeillant. Send the 
answer to this letter quickly, and a long one ! 


Another letter from the same girl was 
ublished in the Zhan at Lampeter on 14 
une, 1901. Epwarp Spencer Dopason, 
Oxford. 


THE BACON—SHAKESPEARE QUESTION. 
(Continued from p. 363.) 

Tuat portion of the lost ‘Ornamenta Ra- 
tionalia’ which Dr. Tenison was able to 
preserve by a call on his memory of what 
it contained, and which consists in part of 
a small collection of Latin sentences from the 
‘Mimi’ of Publius Syrus, includes several 
sentences which Ben Jonson translates or 
alludes to in his various writings. I will 
quote a few cases, but would remark in refer- 
ence to them that, although they tend to 
make him come nearer to Bacon in learning 
than Shakespeare, it is not to be supposed 
that the same sayings were unknown to 
other writers of the time, or that they are 
even rare. I can find them nearly all in 
John Lyly, and some of them are the originals 
of very old English proverbs. 

Heeredis fletus sub persona risus est. 

P Male secum agit «ger, medicum qui heredem 
acit. 

Both sayings are referred to in the same 
scene (Act L[. se. i.) of ‘The Fox’ :— 

Mosca. Tut! forget, sir. 

The weeping of an heir should still be laughter 
Under a visor. 

Mosca. I often have 
Heard him protest, that your physician 
Should never be his heir. 


Multis minatur, qui uni facit injuriam. 
Silius. He threatens many that hath injured one. 
*Sejanus,’ Act LI. se. iv. 
And the following, to which I have already 
made allusion :— 

Arcum, intensio frangit ; animum, remissio. 

‘* Ease and relaxation are profitable to all studies. 
The mind is like a bow, the stronger by being 
unbent.” * Discoveries: Otium,’ &c. 

In the essay of ‘Truth’ Bacon quotes the 
saying of Montaigne :— 

_ “If it be well weighed, to mg that a man lieth, 
is as much as to say, that he is brave towards God, 
and a coward towards men. For a lie faces God, 
and shrinks from man.” 

Compare :— 

Fastidious. A kind of affectionate reverence 
strikes me with a cold shivering, methinks. 

Macilente. 1 like such tempers well, as stand 
before their mistresses with fear and trembling ; 
and before their Maker, like impudent mountains. 

‘Every Man out of his Humour,’ Act III se. iii. 

Aristotle's doctrine of antiperistasis occupies 
a large space in the philosophy of Bacon, who 
applies it to individuals and states as well as 
to nature :— 
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“The force of an agent is augmented by the 
antiperistasis of the counteracting body, is a rule 
in civil states as in nature, for all faction is 
vehemently moved and incensed at the rising of a 
contrary faction.”—‘* De Aug.,’ book iii. chap. 1. 
And he makes this note in the ‘ Promus’ :— 

“In circuitu ambulant impii—honest by anti- 
peristasis.” 

Many passages from his work could be 
quoted to show that Bacon’s notion of 
antiperistasis is quite different from the 
notion that can be extracted from the follow- 
ing, which Mrs. Pott, perhaps jokingly, cites 
from Shakespeare :— 

I'll devise some honest slanders. 
*Much Ado,’ IIL. i. 
Its......fery honest knaveries. 
‘Merry Wives,’ IV. iv. 

Such parallels are enough to raise spleen in 
the host of angels. Let us try Ben Jonson :— 

Mer. Jove forbid I hinder thee ; Marry, all that 
I fear is Cynthia's presence, which, with the cold of 
her chastity, casteth such an a about 
the place, that no heat of thine will tarry with the 


patient. 
It will tarry the rather, for the antiperistasis 


will keep it in. 
* Cynthia’s Revels,’ Act V. sc. iii. 

Under entry No. 1443 Bacon notes in the 
Latin the saying of Horace that fools whilst 
avoiding faults fall into the opposite extremes. 
The same saying is quoted by Jonson :— 

Cor. This is right to that of Horace, Dum 
vitant stulti vitia, in contraria currunt; so this 


allant, labouring to avoid popularity, falls into a 
Fabit of affectation, ten thousand times hatefuller 


than the former. 
* Every Man out of his Humour,’ Act II. sc. i. 

‘The Poetaster’ is a play which ought to 
bring joy to the ardent, if not discerning 
Baconian, for it is full of matter which has 
a direct relation to Bacon’s ‘ Promus’ ; and, 
singularly enough, it can be made to cast 

uite a glowing colour of approval over Dr. 

heobald’s assertion that Bacon wrote all 
Marlowe's work. 

Jonson brings Horace, Ovid, and Virgil on 
the stage, and he makes them utter many 
sentences which form the subject of ‘ Promus’ 
notes. And strangely, too, the situations in 
which he places his characters, and the 
speeches he puts into their mouths, would 
lead one to imagine that Jonson was directed 
throughout by Bacon. 

Horace appears followed by Crispinus, a 
vain babbler, who pursues him up and down 
like his ill angel, and threatens many times 
to recite to the poet some of his own doggerel 
effusions. Fortunately, Crispinus’s memory is 
so bad that he fails to remember the children 
of his fancy. Yet Horace cannot get rid of 


his tormentor, who sticks to him like a burr, 


and plies him with ridiculous twaddle. In 
his despair Horace compares his case with 
that of Bolanus :— 
Happy thou, bold Bolanus, now I say ; 
W hose freedom, and impatience of this fellow, 
Would long ere this have call'd him fool, and fool, 
And rank and tedious fool! and have flung jests 
As hard as stones, till thou hadst pelted him 
Out of the place. Act LI. se. i, 
Here we may say that the threat to recite 
verses, and the despairing allusion of Horace 
to Bolanus, are the result of these two 
Promus’ entries :— 
1027. Nec sua vesanus scripta poeta legat. 
Ovid, *‘ Ars Am..,’ ii. 508, 
1051. O te, Bolane, cerebri 
Felicem ! aiebam tacitus. 
Horace, Sat. I. ix. 11-12, 

Ovid when he enters is chid by his angry 
father for neglecting the study of the law for 
poetry ; and in the scene at the end of the 
play Jonson explains his purpose in present- 
ing him thus, quoting these two lines to 
show what a repugnance Ovid had to the 
profession of the lawyer :— 

Non me verbosas leges ediscere, non me 
Ingrato voces prostituisse foro. 

These lines, word for word, form ‘ Promus’ 
No. 440. Bacon could not have used them 
more neatly than Jonson does. 

Again, in the first scene of Act I. Ovid 
recites his Elegia XV., Book I. Now there is 
a curious history attaching to the translation 
of this elegy. In Marlowe’s work there are 
two versions of it, one only slightly differing 
from the other. Of the three editions of 
these elegies collated by Dyce the one lettered 
* A,” which from internal evidence appears 
to be the oldest, does not include the one 
headed “The same by B. J.” which Jonson 
uses in ‘The Poetaster.’ One translation is 
merely an improved version of the other, and 
both must have come from the same pen. 
Ergo, the rough sketch attributed to Mar- 
lowe is Bacon’s first attempt to translate 
Ovid ; and the more finished one is the one 
that he paraded under the name of Ben Jon- 
son, who became Bacon's tool after the death 
of Marlowe. Nothing could be clearer, the 
proof is plain, and Dr. Theobald is vindi- 
cated. 

With regard to Virgil, Jonson makes 
Tibullus give utterance to the saying that 
if all the sciences were lost they might be 
found in Virgil. The same saying is referred 
to by Bacon in ‘ The Advancement of Learn- 
ing.’ Book I. 

Virgil recites a portion of the ‘ neid’ 
which particularly describes Fame. Now 
both Jonson and Bacon were very fond of 
referring to Virgil’s description of Fame, and 
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Bacon copies down several lines of it into 
his ‘Promus’ entries Nos. 1080-1082, which 
are beautifully paraphrased in the ‘ Fragment 
of an Essay of Fame’ and elsewhere. 

In the ‘Masque of Queens’ Jonson repre- 
sents Fame appearing with a trumpet in one 
hand and an olive branch in the other ; “and 
for her state, it was, as Virgil describes her, 
at the full, her feet on the ground, and her 
head in the clouds.” And he has these fine 
lines further on :— 

Her [Fame’s] house is all of echo made, 
Where never dies the sound ; 
And as her brow the clouds invade, 
Her feet do strike the ground. 
C. CRAWFORD. 
53, Hampden Road, Hornsey, N. 
(T'o be continued.) 


SHAKESPEARIAN ALLustons.—The following 
allusions have not, I think, been permanently 
recorded, and some of them may be new to 
many :— 

“ Prevailing no more...... then wanton Venus, with 
Adonis in the Fable.”—‘ The Arraignement of The 
Whole Creature, At the Barre of Religion, &c.,’ 
1631, p. 44. 

“ Yea as carnall men, like that politique Prince in 
the Poét, are most sad in heart, when they seeme 
most glad in face.” —Jbid., p. 84. 

What do’st thou mean to stand behind the noon 
And pluck bright honour from the pale fac’d moon ? 

Eixeov » or, The faithfull Pourtraicture 

of a Loyall Subject, 1649. A 4 verso. 

“Who can think that the famous S' Phillip 
Sydney, or the incomparable Lord Bacon, have been 
out done in their several kinds, or Shakespear, 
Beaumont, and Fletcher, or Ben Johnson in theirs, by 
any of our present writers.”—‘ Essayes or Moral 
Discourses On Several Subjects,’ 1671, p. 109. (? By 
Sir Thomas Culpeper.) 

“His ignorance arising from his blindness is the 
only cause of this Comedie of Errors.”—‘ Poor 
< 1677, p. 61. 

“That Italian Shakesphear [sic], Ovid.”—‘ Janua 
Divorum,’ R. Whitcombe, wane 

ay huge mountainous Shepherd, grave and 
elderly,......sate in his Indian-Gown, with a blew 
Satin-Cap, Laced and Bordered with Rich Point, 
comforting himself up with Hall's Meditations, 
Shakespear, and Foxe's Book of Martyrs.”—‘ The 
Present State of Betty-Land,’ 1684, p. 170. 


G. Tuorn Drury. 


_ Macautay’s Fiasnes or Sttence.—In the 
interesting centenary article which gives 
distinction to the October number of the 
Edinburgh Review, Lord Cockburn’s version 
of Sydney Smith's famous quip on Macaulay 
is quoted. Smith, says Cockburn, used 
to complain of Macaulay's talkativeness, 
expressing his regret at being unable to get 
in a word. ‘* Now, Macaulay,” he once said 
to his loquacious friend, ‘when I am gone 


you'll be sorry that you never heard me 
speak.” He once got his chance when he 
found Macaulay ill in bed, for then he was 
uncommonly agreeable, and “there were 
some glorious flashes of silence” (Cockburn’s 
‘Journal, i. 233). As this epigrammatic 
summary is too good to have been invented, 
and is not likely to have been prompted on 
two different occasions, Cockburn’s account 
of its origin should be compared with that 
which is given as follows in Lady Holland’s 
‘ Memoir of Sydney Smith,’ chap. xi. :— 
““Some one speaking of Macaulay: ‘ Yes, I take 
great credit to myself; I always prophesied his 
greatness from the first moment | saw him, then a 
very young and unknown man, on the Northern 
Circuit. There are no limits to his knowledge, on 
small subjects as well as great; he is like a book in 
breeches...... Yes, agree, he is certainly more 
agreeable since his return from India. His enemies 
might perhaps have said before (though I never did) 
that he talked rather too much; but now he has 
occasional flashes of silence that make his conversa- 
tion perfectly delightful.” 
Tuomas BayNE, 


IN MoperN Latix.—Dr. Johnson 
is recorded by Boswell, near the beginning of 
his work, to have said of his Lichfield head 
master, Mr. Hunter :— 

** He would ask a boy a question, and if he did not 
answer it, he would beat him, without considering 
whether he had an opportunity of knowing how 
to answer it. For instance, he would call up a boy 
and ask him Latin for a candlestick, which the boy 
could not expect to be asked.” 

Nowadays, it would seem, the German school- 
boy may reasonably expect to be asked what 
is Latin for a cigar. He has an opportunity, 
at least, of knowing how to answer this 
question if he studies Dr. Georg Capellanus’s 
amusing little book ‘Sprechen sie Lateinisch ?’ 
In the conversation at the railway station 
on p. 70 (third edition, 1900) “Gieb dem 
Schaffner ein paar Cigarren !” is rendered by 
“Da vecturario aliquot stilos tabaci!” and 
the author adds that “Americanische Neu- 
lateiner” call cigars ‘* convolvuli.” 

Epwarp BEnsLy. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 

(Dr. Capellanus’s book should be added to the 
controversy on Latin as a medium of conversation, 
ante, p. 452. ] 


CurisTIAN HErnricu SIEGEL.— 

“Siegel, Christian Heinrich, Bildhauer, wurde 
1808 zu Hamburg geboren, und der Akademie in 
Copenhagen zum Kiinstler herangebildet, wo er 
bereits verschiedene Werke ausgetiihrt hatte, als 
er 1837 nach Miinchen sich begab. Er verweilte 
da ein Jahr in Betrachtung der Kunstschitze der 
k. Sammlungen und modelirte auch einige Bilder, 
endlich aber begab er sich nach Ltalien und dann 
nach Griechenland. Da meisselte er 1841 bei der 
Vorstadt Pronéa von Nauplia einen colossalen 
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Léwen in einen lebenden Feisen, welchen Kénig 
Ludwig von Bayern als Denkmal der in Griechen- 
land gebliebenen Bayern bestimmt hatte. Auch in 
Athen fiihrte Siegel enige Werke aus.”—Nagler, 
* Kiinstler Lexicon,’ 1846, p. 358. 

This is all the information given by Nagler, 
and what is given is in part inaccurate. 
Siegel was born, not at Hamburg, as stated, 
but at Wandsbek, a town of Prussia in the 
province of Schleswig-Holstein, three miles 
north-east of Hamburg. Siegel appears to 
have settled permanently in Athens, and in 
addition to the colossal lion executed for 
Louis, King of Bavaria, referred to by Nagel, 
made a design for the restoration of the 
colossal lion of Cheronea, near Athens, which 
is engraved in the ‘Annali della Corri- 
spondenza Archeologica di Roma’ for 1856, 
but was not carried out. 

Siegel appears to have been alive in 1856, 
but I have not been able to ascertain the 
place or the date of his death, and should be | 
glad of any assistance on these points. 

Joun Hess. 


Dame Mary Pace.—The other day, after | 
an absence of twenty-three years, I once | 
more happened to visit the highly interesting | 
old Bunhill Fields Burial-Ground. It is '| 
situated in the City Road, just opposite the 
house where John Wesley lived and died, 
and contains, among other memorable tombs, 
the graves of John Bunyan, Daniel Defoe, | 
and Isaac Watts ; but there is one monument 
upon which is inscribed so curious an epitaph 
that I cannot refrain from quoting it :— 

South Side. 

Here lyes Dame Mary Page, 
Relict of Sir Gregory Page, Bart., 
She departed this life March 11, 1728, 

In the 56 year of her age. 
North Side. 
In 67 months she was tap'd 66 times, 
Had taken away 240 gallons of water, 
Without ever repining at her case, 
Or ever fearitig the operation. 
ALGERNON ASHTON. 


LaNGuaGE History.—The 
following extract may be of use to some of 
your readers. It is from the Malta Colonial 

teport for 1901—viz., ‘ No. 358, Malta’ (Cd. 
788-28, His Majesty’s Stationery Office and 
Eyre & 1902, price 2$d.), p. 31: 

‘Considerable progress was made in 1901 with 
the preparation by the Government of a Standard 
Maltese- English Dictionary, and the following 
scholastic publications were issued from the Govern- 
ment printing office :— 

Bidu tal Kari Malti (Maltese Primer), in 1898. 

It-Tieni Ctieb tal Kari Malti (Second Book), with 
a literary English translation, in 1899. 

A Short History of Malta, in 1899. 


Outlines of English Grammar, in 1901. 
Taghlim fuk Id-Dinja (Earth Knowledge), in 1901, 
A Catechism of Christian Doctrine, in English 
and Maltese, in 1901.” 
Rosert PIERPOINT. 


@ucries, 


We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
. order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


Rocnester: Von Rocester.—I should 
feel much obliged if I could ascertain through 
your interesting and valuable paper any 
facts which may be known regarding the 
family and descendants of the Earl of 
Rochester (1647-80). A Bavarian family 
whose name is Von Rogester seem to trace 
their descent from a Rochester who, going 
from Belgium early in the eighteenth century 
to Bavaria, was ennobled there in 1740. 
Could he have been a son or grandson of the 
notorious earl? Any information will oblige, 

IGNORANT INQUIRER. 


FemMALe Suicrpes, &¢., BEFORE A.D. 70.— 
Would any reader furnish me with names, 
and references to simple accounts, if possible, 
of noted women of all times down to a.p. 70 


| who have died violent and tragic deaths, 


especially by suicide, to escape some imminent 
peril or disgrace, as in the case of Cleopatra! 
F. E. P. 


Portsmouth. 


Vis-pe-Lew.—Has the Vis-de-Lew family 
of Berkshire, temp. William I, ever been 
worked up; and can any of your readers 
kindly refer me to authorities on the subject? 

H. M. Batson. 

Hoe Benham, Newbury. 


NICHOLAS METCALFE oR MrpcaLr.— He was 
a son of Francis Metcalfe (knighted in 1618), 
of Louth Park, co. Lincoln, was baptized at 
Keddington, in the same county, in 1602 ; B.A. 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 1622; 
M.A. of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 1626 
and 8.T.B. in 1637 ; but though he is stated 
in Garbet’s ‘ History of Wem’ to have been 
a D.D., I cannot find the record of his having 
taken that degree. He was presented to the 
rectory of Wem in 1643 (by Thomas Howard, 
second Earl of Arundel?), but was almost 
immediately ejected by the Puritans. In 
1647 the Committee of Plundered Ministers 
listened to a complaint from Andrew Parsons, 
to whom the rectory of Wem had _ been 
sequestered, that Margaret, wife of Nicholas 


Metcalfe, had concealed the fact that her 
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husband had been enjoying the profits of the 
benefice of Hinstock, co. Salop. This is the 
last I can find of Nicholas Metcalfe, and I 
shall be very grateful if any correspondent 
can help me to trace more of his career both 
before his coming to Wem and after his 
ejectment from it. Giteert H. F. Vane. 
The Rectory, Wem, Salop. 


HaNGMAN Stones.—Will some one of your 
correspondents kindly send me a_postcard 
referring me to a trustworthy authority on 
the folk-lore, legends, and history of Hang- 
man Stones ? H. M. Batson. 

Hoe Benham, Newbury. 


GreEVILLE: Crew: Piquet.—The anony- 
mous author of ‘Casino: a Mock-Heroic 
Poem,’ about 1793, writes :— 

In Pope’s Gay Verse immortal Ombre lives ; 

Of Cribbage Greville just Description gives ; 

Each titl’d card has had its Honor due 

Describ’d in mirthful tales by sprightly Crew ; 

Me, last and least, assist the Rules to tell 

By which Casino’s Votaries may excel. 

What are the references to Greville and 
Crew? A poem on Piquet is quoted by E. 
Hoyle, jun., in his * Calculations, Cautions,’ 
&e. (1761). Is its authorship or existence 
now known ? F. J. 


Rev. ApranamM Bootn.—I am desirous of 
obtaining information concerning the children 
and descendants of the Rev. Abraham Booth 
(1734-1806), author of ‘The Reign of Grace,’ 
and minister of the Baptist Church in Little 
Prescot Street, Goodman’s Fields, London. 
The children of his younger brother Robert 
settled chiefly in Nottingham, and full 
particulars of these and their descendants 
are known. I am therefore anxious to obtain 
particulars of the children of Abraham in 
order to complete a pedigree of the family 
for publication. Joun T. Goprrey. 

Market Chambers, South Parade, Nottingham. 


Joun DALTON was admitted to Westminster 
School in March, 1786. I should be greatly 
obliged by any particulars one him. 


R. B. 


SwEEzING or Squeezinc Watcu.—Can any 
of your readers enlighten me concerning the 
meaning of this term applied toa watch? I 
have searched and inquired in vain. Could 
it mean a repeater? I enclose copies of 
advertisements :— 

“Sweezing Watch. — Lost coming out of the 
Play House in Drury Lane, from a lady's side, on 
the 18th Instant, a gold Sweezing Watch, made by 
with LS. in a cypher and Earl’s Coronet 
on the out case; whoever brings in to Mr. Dor- 


man by the Admiralty Office, near White Hall, shall 


have ten guineas Reward.”— British Apollo, June 
25-30, 1708. 

In the same paper is another advertise- 
ment :— 

* Lost or taken from a Lady’s side, going out of 
Pinkethman’s Booth the last day of May Fair, a 
gold Squeezing watch.” 

F. G. Price. 


PassaGE IN Krncstey.—Can any of your 
readers tell me in ‘N. & Q.’ where in the 
works of the late Charles Kingsley the fol- 
lowing quotation can be found? I[ am not 

uite certain of the wording of it, but what 

write is approximately correct: “ Perhaps 
in some future state he may meet his kindred 
soul, and be united to it by a_ bond still 
stronger than matrimony.” VALTYRE. 

{Is not a reference intended to a well-known 
Platonian idea ?)} 


MiuisAnpE.—I should be glad to know 
where to find the story of *‘ Mélisande in the 
Wood,’ and to be told whether it belongs to 
modern or medieval literature. TYLNEY. 


**Goop AFTERNOON.”— When, where, or how 
did this form of salutation originate? I 
seem to remember that it hardly existed 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. Now it is 
common, being confined by no means to the 
‘lower middle” and “upper middle” classes. 
I was always under the impression that the 
evening began where the morning ended. 
Certainly we are not told that ‘‘ the morning, 
afternoon, and evening were the first cay.” 
Has not the North American his “high 
noon” ? J. Hotpen MacMIcHAkL. 

(The *H.E.D.’ defines afternoon as “the time 
from midday to evening.” ‘This afternoon” 
occurs in 1527, and “‘the aftyr non” in 1450. The 
phrase ‘“‘ good afternoon” is mentioned, but no 
quotation seems to be given for it.] 


Exempt From Poor Tax.—The Act 43 Eliz., 
c. 11, gave the churchwardens and overseers 
power to tax all for the relief and employ- 
ment of the poor ; that was modified by 13 & 
14Ch. IT. ce. 12, and 22 & 23 Ch. IT. c. 18, which 
again was continued and _ modified by 
3 Will. IIL ¢. 11, and by 8 & 9 Will. IIT. ec. 30. 
This last was explained by 9 & 10 Will. III. 
c. 11, but I cannot trace whence the dis- 
cretion of the overseers was derived which 
gave them power two hundred years ago to 
exempt from poor tax (?.¢., poor rates and 
land tax) any individual or class of that 
period. In what way, and at what date, did 
this exemption take effect ? . We 


Monarch IN A WHEELBARROW.—In my 
reading a long time ago I came across a king 
whose chief relaxation and pleasure it was to 
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be wheeled in an ordinary wheelbarrow by | Blomefield’s ‘Norfolk’ which is obviously 
one of his gardeners in his grounds. I should | incorrect, as it fails to show the descent of 
now like to know more of this, but have com-| the Harbords through the Mordens. The 
pletely lost sight of it. Can one of your| pedigrees of the Morden family given in 
readers throw any light on the subject for Drake's * Hasted’s Kent’ and in _ Davy’s, 
me ? T. H. Barren. ‘Suffolk Collections’ in the British Museum 
Foxdeane, Chislehurst. are also at variance and are difficult to 


ile wi 3 EMPL! 
Bee or Wasp as Artist's Device.—A lady reconcile with each other TEMPLAR. 


having an old picture which she believes to} Pre-RerorMaTION Practices IN ENGLISE 
be of great value would like to know what | Cuurcues.—Can those readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
celebrated artist used a or wasp as|interested in the subject give me any in- 
pseudonym. ENQUIRER. | formation as to pre-Reformation customs 


. : still prevailing in English churches? At the 
me information as to the places of death and | 
of burial of Thomas Archer, the architect, who | ea f livi 
died in 1743? He was the architect of the | 
church of St. John, Westminster |the churches, were frequently to be met 
| with. Are there any such now ? 
| 


Freperick T. Hrecame, 

_Munpestey Peore.—Is there any founda-| - Philipson, of Calgarth 
tion for the absurd conduct attributed to the Westmorland, who married in 1688, left four 
inhabitants of Mundesley, Norfolk, in the day zhters, who sold the estate. I shall be 
following local rime ?— ‘much obliged to any correspondent for 
gain om. information respecting their names and 

rimingham babies, Sherringham ladies ; | is 
| Marriages. Patricia CuRWwEN. 


Mundesiey people sit on the steeple o7n : > 
And crack hazel nuts with a ten-farthing beetle. 275, Upper Richmond Road, Putney. 


Joun Hess. HistoricaL Pornt IN AN Eprtapa.—In 

{Local sayings of this description are very Grade Churchyard (Cornwall) I deciphered 
numerous, and the rime between people and steeple| with some difficulty the following curious 
is of frequent occurrence. ] |epitaph to one a Milton Gell, who died 


| in 1677 at the age of sixty-five :— 
RMS OF ABBEY OF BuRTON-ON-TrENT.—I | “ ’ 
Why here? Why not? It’s all 


find in Woodward’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Heraldry,’ | And here none will my dust confoun 
p 360, the arms of the abbey of Burton-on- My Saviour lay where no one did : 
rent, Staffordshire, given as Or, on a cross Why not a member as his Head ? 
engrailed az. five mullets pierced sa. What No quire to sing, no bells to ring : 
was his authority for these arms; and are Why, Sirs, thus buried was my king. 


, se , i : I grudge the fashion of this day, 
any seals of the abbey now in existence ? To fat the church and starve the lay. 
R. Navin, Tho’ nothing now of me be seen, 
1 hope my name and bed is green. 


Burton-on-Trent. 


Rupyatr or Ruptatr. — Can 
any one give information about him? He 
was a scholarly man, probably a clergyman, 
living in 1556. vw E. Parry. 


Morven Famity.—I wish to obtain a 
correct and full pedigree showing especially 
the connexion between Sir John Morden, 
Bart., founder of Morden College, Black- 
heath, who died without issue in 1708, and 
the branch of the family descended from Sir 
William Morden, Bart., who changed his 
name to Harbord, and was the father of the 
first Lord Suttield. Both branches of the 
family are known to be descended from a 
common ancestor seated at Exning and 
Great Bradley in Suffolk, but it is difficult 
to state the exact relafionship. I may add 


The king referred to is clearly Charles I, 

whose midnight burial was of a simple 

character. But can any one throw light on 

the italicized lines? How far is the indict- 

ment justifiable? It is the more curious as 

it comes from a Cavalier. H. C. Mrncurn, 
74, Hillside Road, Streatham Hill, 8. W. 


Rev. Josera Brscuam.— Where can a por- 
trait of this learned divine, and author of 
‘Origines Ecclesiastice,’ be found ? 

Matruew H. Peacock. 
Wakefield School. 


Famiiy.—Can any of your 
readers enlighten me as to the nationality, 
derivation, and meaning of the surname 
Stalkarth? The family have been English 
(Kentish) for quite 200 years, and have 


there is a pedigree of the Harbord family in 


always so spelt the name. M. W. 8. 
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Replies, 
WESTMINSTER CHANGES. 
(9% S. x. 222, 263, 335.) 

THERE is always a considerable amount 
of difficulty when chronicling changes in a 
neighbourhood as to what names of residents 
shall be mentioned and what left out. I did 
not mention the shop or name of Brook, the 
jronmonger at the corner of Tothill Street 
and New Tothill Street, for the reason that 
the business died when the shop was shut up 
for pulling down. The original proprietor 
was not a parish man, for, so far as I can 
ascertain, he took no part in the work— 
parochial work—going on around him; but 
perhaps, as the subject has cropped up,"it 
may be allowable to mention the following 
fact for future reference. The business carried 
on was ostensibly that of an ironmonger, but 
it was as a general hardware dealer that the 

roprietor was bestknown. To that business 

e also added that of a dealer in cottons, 
tapes, and all the odd articles supplied by 
hawkers, and towards the latter part of the 
time this was the most extensive trade done. 
The shop was known by the hawking 
fraternity far and wide, and even now the 
lace is frequently inquired after. Mr. 

rook (which I believe was the correct name) 
died, and for a time the widow carried on 
the business. She afterwards married a 
gentleman of the Hebrew race named Hart, 
who thereupon took up the management, 
but it is stated that the success was not 
so great as it had hitherto been. At that 
time there were two assistants behind the 
counter, named Treliving and Smith, who, 
being desirous of making a start for them- 
selves, asked Mr. Hart to go in with them. 
This he declined to do, and, as his wife had 
died, he gave up, went abroad, and the 
business passed to the manager, Mr. Hibbert, 
the proprietor from that time until the 
shop was recently closed for demolition. 
Mr. Treliving, who married Miss Besant, a 
daughter of a cheesemonger in Great Chapel 
Street, was joined by his fellow-assistant, 
Mr. Smith, and they commenced as wholesale 
ironmongers at 100 and 101, Minories, where 
they are still trading, as may be seen by the 
* Post Office Directory.’ As Mr. Hens states, 
there was very little difference in the appear- 
ance of the shop up to the last, there evi- 
dently being little or no attempt to go with 
the times. W. E. Hartanp-OXxtey. 

C2, The Almshouses, Rochester Row, 8. W. 


In one of Mr. Hartanp-Oxtey’s first 
quiverfuls of very valuable notes upon this 


subject (9 S. i. 503) he merely says of 
St. Ermin’s Mansions that “they are not yet 
to be claimed as anything but modern,” 
omitting: to observe that they stand on the 
site of St. Ermin’s Hill, with its workhouse. 
I may be mistaken, as I have only roughly 
perused his first contributions, but I do not 
think he mentions the ancient pound-house 
of the parish, with several adjoining build- 
ings, which disappeared about the year 1866, 
to make way for an improvement at the 
approach to Rochester Row from Grey Coat 
fixes. Also, little if any mention is made 
of Palmer’s Village, through which Victoria 
Street ploughed its long furrow, and which 
is described by the writer of an article on 
‘Westminster’ in London for 11 June, 1896, 
as 

“one of the most remarkable spots ever found 
within a city. Here, surrounded by crowded 
streets and courts, and narrow, dark lanes, and 
situated right in the midst of the parish, was a 
little rural community living a life to itself. 
Thirty-five years ago a writer, in describing it, said 
it had still a village green and an old-fashioned 
wayside inn, the ‘ Prince of Orange.’......The village 
shop is replaced by that conglomeration of business 
under one roof known as the Army and Navy 
Stores.” 

J. Hotpen 


Str Batpwin' Leicuron, or WaATLEs- 
BOROUGH, CO. SaLop (9 §. x. 368).—Mr. 
H. Recinatp will find the birth 
at Sunderland of Major-General Baldwyn 
Leighton’s son recorded in the ‘Annual 
Register’ and the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1805. A sketch with considerable detail of 
the life of General Sir Baldwyn Leighton (as 
the father afterwards became) appears on 
pp. 89 and 90 of the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1829, parti. This account will certainly 
greatly amplify, and in one particular or 
perhaps more correct, Mr. H. Kh. Letcnton’s 
notes. It is there said that Sir Baldwyn 
(then Col. Leighton, with the local rank 
of Brigadier-General in Portugal and the 
West Indies only) returned to England in 
1802, “and in the following year he was 
appointed Major-General and placed on the 
home staff at Sunderland and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. In January, 1807, he was placed on 
the staff at Jersey.” This period covers the 
year 1805, and the account thus gives a 
reasonable explanation of how Sir Baldwyn’s 
heir came to be born at Sunderland. There 
is a foot-note on p. 90 relative to some con- 
fusion in Debrett’s latest issue between the 
Leighton and the Lighton families, but it 
does not affect Sir Baldwyn ; and there are 
also some important corrections as to place 
and time of death on pp. 98 and 290 of the 
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same volume. The dates of Sir Baldwyn’s 
romotions, as recorded in the ‘Annual 

Register,’ are as follow: Brigadier-General 
in Portugal only, 16 September, 1798 ; 
Brigadier-General in the West Indies only, 
27 January, 1801; Major-General in the army, 
1 October, 1803 ; Lieutenant-General in the 
army, 24 October, 1809; full General in 
the army, 12 August, 1819; and Governor of 
Carrickfergus, February, 1817. The account 
of Sir Baldwyn’s life is incorrectly indexed 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1829, and 
can only be found by good fortune of the 
searcher or by reference from the corrections 
aforesaid. Moreover, it appears a month 
late, and is thus thrown into another year 
than that in which the death occurred. It 
would be interesting to know whether these 
accidental circumstances have anything to 
do with the omission of the name from the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ The 
names of many army officers with careers far 
less distinguished and interesting than that 
of Sir Baldwyn appear in the pages of that 
great work. A. H. Fewrre et. 

Bury. 

For notices of the Leighton family of 
Plash, co. Salop, a younger branch of the 
Leightons of Watlesborough, see 7 S. v. 107, 
373, 495. EverarpD Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Stamp COLLECTING AND ITS LITERATURE 
Forty Years Aco (9S. i 115; v. 404, 501 ; 
ix. 438 ; x. 81, 172, 239, 333, 432).—The “boy 
named Fisher Unwin,” referred to by Mr. 
CuRWEN, is now the well-known publisher of 
Paternoster Buildings. In making his colleec- 
tion he was assisted by his late brother 
Buxton Unwin, who, being in the house of a 
foreign merchant having large connexions 
with Europe and the East, had special 
facilities for collecting. He, with another 
colleague, conceived the idea of buying new 
stamps on the Continent, boldly addressing 
the postmasters. Added to this, after the 
general post at six o'clock the young City 
clerks met in their hundreds, almost in 
their thousands, in Lombard Street and 
the neighbouring lanes, buying and selling 
stamps. Mr. Unwin tells me that his collec- 
tion was very good for the time. He and his 
brother sold it for a fair sum, although now 
it would be worth a thousandfold what they 
obtained for it. 


‘SerGeaANt Bett anp His Raree-SHow’ 
(9 S. x. 126, 195) — This is occasionally 
catalogued as a Dickens item, and so appears 
in booksellers’ lists I have of 1900. 


The | 


in ‘Bozland,’ published 1895, where it 
appears that negotiations took place between 
Dickens and Thomas Tegg, the publisher, 
and terms were agreed, but the matter 
fell through. Mr. Fitzgerald’s conclusion is 
that Dickens had nothing to do with the 
book, and he remarks that it is strange the 
work should be so often attributed to that 
author. W. B. H. 


‘Tue PaGeant’ (9 §S. x. 249, 355).—Fol- 
lowing up Canon Benuanm’s hint, [ have 
ascertained that the action for libel brought 
against the Rev. F. E. Paget in respect of 
certain statements made by him in ‘The 
Pageant’ was tried on 15 June, 1844, in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, Lord Denman being 
the presiding judge. The plaintiff was Mr. 
Henry George Smith, who brought the 
action on behalf of his wife, the proprietress 
of a millinery establishment in Hanover 
Square. The defendant does not seem to 
have acted very straightforwardly, as he 
denied that he meant to indicate the plaintiff 
when he used the words “ Mrs. S—— ...... of 
H—— S ,’ and at the same time declined 
to give the name of the person whom he had 
in his mind. The jury awarded 100/. damages, 
and Mr. Paget undertook to make a public 
apology. The case was reported at some 
length in the 7'imes of 17 June, in the English 
Churchman of 20 June, p. 387, and probably 
in many other papers of the day, as it seems 
to have excited a great deal of interest. One 
of the reports states that “the Court was 
crowded with smartly dressed females, 
amongst whom were several fashionable 
milliners and their assistants.” The book is 
not in the British Museum Library, a defect 
which will have been supplied by the time 
this note appears. R. B. P. 


In Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary,’ vol. ii, is a 
long list of the works of this voluminous 
writer, two-and-twenty in number, in which 
‘The Pageant’ is included. Many of his 
books were very popular. The Rev. Francis 
E. Paget, their author, was the eldest son 
of General the Hon. Sir Edward Paget, a 
distinguished Peninsular hero, and was born 
in 1806. He was educated at Westminster 
and Christ Church, and was for many 
years rector of Elford, near Tamworth. His 
youngest brother, also deceased, was an old 
Oxford friend of mine, and vicar of Hoxne in 
Suffolk. The name Paget may be found easily 
in ‘ Pageant.’ Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“To EAT CHERRIES WITH PRINCES” (9" S. x. 


work is mentioned by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald | 428).—The proverbial German expression “Mit 
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grossen Herren ist nicht gut Kirschen essen” 
may be traced back to the sixteenth century. 
It alludes to an historical popular song, by 
which the Swiss confederate peasants were 
warned, after having gained a_ victory, 
together with Maximilian, Duke of Milan, 
over Louis XII., King of the French, in 1518, 
not to boast of their success, and not to side 
herceforth with the princes :— 

Wer mit Herren Kirsen essen wil, 

Der wird dick geworfen mit dem Stil, 

Den Spott den muss er haben. 


See Grimm’s ‘ Deutsches Wérterbuch,’ v. 845. 
H. K. 


Rovsrirac’s Bust or Pope x. 408).— 
The bust of Pope by Roubiliac was in the 
collection of Mr. Watson Taylor in 1833. 

CHARLES GREEN. 

18, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 


“ Kit-Cat” Portraits (9% §. x. 188, 231, 
316, 435).— Referring to Mr. J. T. Pace’s 
query respecting these, I beg to say they are 
at present in the possession of W. R. Baker, 
Esq., of Bayfordbury, Herts, in his dining- 
room, where I saw them two or three years 
ago. C. T. Baker. 


“Nor HALF” (9t §S. x. 385).—Mr. F. 
ApaMs suggests that this ‘ill phrase” may 
have come to us from the music-halls. 


| 
| 


doubt this; but, anyway, it is known and | 


familiar in that quarter, as witness a ‘‘ ditty | 


highly penn’d,” yclept ‘*He called me his 
own Grace Darling,” sung with much ac- 
ceptance at the Tivoli three years ago by 
Miss Vesta Victoria. I venture to quote one 
stanza, as Mr. Apams might like to see the 
context. Also it is well that posterity, 
poring on the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ shall be 
enabled thence to gather what sort of 
“comic” stuff it was at which their forebears 
were wont to heave their diaphragms :— 
He calls me his own Grace Darling, 
He says that I’m his pet— 
I’ve filled each plaice within his so/e : 
That ain’t no cod, you bet! 
When he arst me if I loved him, 
I said, ** What O! not ‘arf; 
Why, I likes you just for your whiskers, 
‘Cos they tickles me and makes me larf.” 
Tuomas 


‘AyLwin’ (9% §. ix. 369, 450 ; x. 16, 89, 150). 
—It was recently announced in the Literary 
World (24 October) that Mr. Watts-Dunton in 
the a ap to the new illustrated edition of 
‘Aylwin’ deals “with certain points raised 
recently in ‘ N. & Q.’ concerning the inner 
meaning of the book and some topographical 
matters relating to the Snowdon district.” 
It is very much to be hoped that Mr. Watts- 


Dunton will also publish the gist of this 
preface in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
Joun T. PAGE. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


OxFrorD AT THE AccEssION oF I. 
(9 S. x. 225, 313).—On noticing the different 
dates given for the landing of this monarch 
and his subsequent coronation, I turned 
to ‘Mr. Salmon’s Chronological Historian,’ 
second edition, London, 1733, which ends 
with that king’s reign, and contains a very 
full account of it, with year, month, and 
every important day printed in the margin 
From this useful work I quote as follows :— 

“King George and the Prince embarked for 
England, and arrived at Greenwich on the 18th in 
the evening [Sept., 1714], and_was received by the 
Duke of Northumberland, Captain of the Life- 
Guard then in waiting, and the Lord Chancellor 
Harcourt, at the Head of the Lords of the Regency.” 

““Octob. 20, 1714. King George was crowned at 
Westminster with the usual Solemnity ; but just as 
the Procession was going by several People were 
killed and hurt by the fall of Scaffolds in the Palace- 

ard. 


Now “ Mr. Salmon,” as he is styled on the 
title-page, has placed in the margin, where the 
first quotation begins, the letters “O.S.,” 
which show that the dates are according to 
the old manner of reckoning. If eleven dage 
be added we shall have them according to 
“the new style first introduced in 1752, when 
the English going to bed on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember did not get up to breakfast again till 
the 14th,” as I learn from Mr. Charles Nisbet's 
‘ People’s Select Cyclopzedia,’ p. 205. In this 
way is the problem solved, thanks to the 
‘Chronological Historian.’ 

Joun T. Curry. 


May not the solution of the date difficult 
in regard to the coronation of King George I. 
be simply that both dates—viz., 20 October, 
1714, and 31 October, 1714—are correct, one 
being old style and the other new? And the 
same explanation holds good in respect to 
the landing of that monarch at Greenwich, 
viz., 18 September old style and 29 September 
new. C. H. 


“BrRMINGHAM'S DREsS” (9 §. x. 409).— 
The first sentence in the extract from the 
Times of 1802 should probably read, “The 
French Consul is said to have taken his aim 
at the character of the Emperor Charlemagne, 
just as our English doudles and Birminghams 
dress after his Royal Highness or his Grace ” 
—dress being here a verb, and nota noun. I 
have consulted Grose and Pierce Egan, but 
though double with a different meaning is 
found, the meaning of “dandy” for that 
word and for Birmingham is not given, 
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same volume. The dates of Sir Baldwyn’s 
romotions, as recorded in the ‘Annval 

Register,’ are as follow: Brigadier-General 
in Portugal only, 16 September, 1798 ; 
Brigadier-General in the West Indies only, 
27 January, 1801 ; Major-General in the army, 
1 October, 1803 ; Lieutenant-General in the 
army, 24 October, 1809; full General in 
the army, 12 August, 1819; and Governor of 
Carrickfergus, February, 1817. The account 
of Sir Baldwyn’s life is incorrectly indexed 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1829, and 
can only be found by good fortune of the 
searcher or by reference from the corrections 
aforesaid. Moreover, it appears a month 
late, and is thus thrown into another year 
than that in which the death occurred. It 
would be interesting to know whether these 
accidental circumstances have anything to 
do with the omission of the name from the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ The 
names of many army officers with careers far 
less distinguished and interesting than that 
of Sir Baldwyn appear in the pages of that 
great work. A. H. Fewrrete. 

Bury. 

For notices of the Leighton family of 
Plash, co. Salop, a younger branch of the 
Leightons of Watlesborough, see 7 S. v. 107, 
373, 495. Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Stamp CoLiecTING AND 1Ts LITERATURE 
Forty Years Aco (9 §.i 115; v. 404, 501; 
ix. 438 ; x. 81, 172, 239, 333, 432).—The “ boy 
named Fisher Unwin,” referred to by Mr. 
CuRWEN, is now the well-known publisher of 
Paternoster Buildings. In making his collee- 
tion he was assisted by his late brother 
Buxton Unwin, who, being in the house of a 
foreign merchant having large connexions 
with Europe and the East, had special 
facilities for collecting. He, with another 
colleague, conceived the idea of buying new 
stamps on the Centinent, boldly addressing 
the postmasters. Added to this, after the 
general post at six o'clock the young City 
clerks met in their hundreds, almost in 
their thousands, in Lombard Street and 
the neighbouring lanes, buying and selling 
stamps. Mr. Unwin tells me that his collec- 
tion was very good for the time. He and his 
brother sold it for a fair sum, although now 
it would be worth a thousandfold what they 
obtained for it. F. 

‘Serceant Bett anp unis Raree-Snow’ 
(9 S. x. 126, 195) — This is occasionally 
catalogued as a Dickens item, and so appears 
in booksellers’ lists I have of 1900. The 


in ‘Bozland,’ published 1895, where it 
appears that negotiations took place between 
Dickens and Thomas Tegg, the publisher, 
and terms were agreed, but the matter 
fell through. Mr. Fitzgerald's conclusion is 
that Dickens had nothing to do with the 
book, and he remarks that it is strange the 
work should be so often attributed to that 
author. W. B. H. 


‘Tue PaGeant’ S. x. 249, 355).—Fol- 
lowing up Canon Benuam’s hint, I have 
ascertained that the action for libel brought 
against the Rev. F. E. Paget in respect of 
certain statements made by him in ‘The 
Pageant’ was tried on 15 June, 1844, in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, Lord Denman being 
the presiding judge. The plaintiff was Mr, 
Henry George Smith, who brought the 
action on behalf of his wife, the proprietress 
of a millinery establishment in Meneeet 
Square. The defendant does not seem to 
have acted very straightforwardly, as he 
denied that he meant to indicate the plaintiff 
when he used the words “ Mrs. S——...... of 
H—— and at the same time declined 
to give the name of the person whom he had 
in his mind. The jury awarded 100/. damages, 
and Mr. Paget undertook to make a public 
apology. The case was reported at some 
length in the 7'%mes of 17 June,in the English 
Churchman of 20 June, p. 387, and probably 
in many other papers of the day, as it seems 
to have excited a great deal of interest. One 
of the reports states that “the Court was 
crowded with smartly dressed females, 
amongst whom were several fashionable 
milliners and their assistants.” The book is 
not in the British Museum Library, a defect 
which will have been supplied by the time 
this note appears. B. 

In Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary,’ vol. ii, is a 
long list of the works of this voluminous 
writer, two-and-twenty in number, in which 
‘The Pageant’ is included. Many of his 
books were very popular. The Rev. Francis 
E. Paget, their author, was the eldest son 
of General the Hon. Sir Edward Paget, a 
distinguished Peninsular hero, and was born 
in 1806. He was educated at Westminster 
and Christ Church, and was for many 
years rector of Elford, near Tamworth. His 
youngest brother, also deceased, was an old 
Oxford friend of mine, and vicar of Hoxne in 
Suffolk. The name Paget may be found easily 
in ‘ Pageant.’ Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“To EAT CHERRIES WITH PRINCES” (9 S. x. 


work is mentioned by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 428).—The proverbial German expression “ Mit 
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grossen Herren ist nicht gut Kirschen essen” 
may be traced back to the sixteenth century. 
It alludes to an historical popular song, by 
which the Swiss confederate peasants were 
warned, after having gained a victory, 
together with Maximilian, Duke of Milan, 
over Louis XII., King of the French, in 1518, 
not to boast of their success, and not to side 
henceforth with the princes :— 

Wer mit Herren Kirsen essen wil, 

Der wird dick geworfen mit dem Stil, 

Den Spott den muss er haben. 
See Grimm’s ‘ Deutsches v. on. 


Bust or Pores (9 x. 408).— 
The bust of Pope by Roubiliac was in the 
collection of Mr. Watson Taylor in 1833. 

CHARLES GREEN. 

18, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 


Kit-Cat” Portraits (9 S. x. 188, 231, 
316, 435).— Referring to Mr. J. T. Pace’s 
query respecting these, | beg to say they are 
at present in the possession of W. R. Baker, 


Esq., of Bayfordbury, Herts, in his dining- 
room, where I saw them two or three years | 
ago. C. T. BaKEr. 


“Nor HALF” (9% §. x. 385).—Mr. F.| 
ApaMs suggests that this ‘ill phrase” may | 
have come to us from the music-halls. [| 
doubt this; but, anyway, it is known and 
familiar in that quarter, as witness a ‘ditty | 
highly penn’d,” yclept ‘*He called me his} 
own Grace Darling,” sung with much ac- 
ceptance at the Tivoli three years ago by 
Miss Vesta Victoria. I venture to quote one 
stanza, as Mr. ADAMs might like to see the 
context. Also it is well that posterity, 
poring on the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ shall be 
enabled thence to gather what sort of 
“comic” stuff it was at which their forebears 
were wont to heave their diaphragms :— 

He calls me his own Grace Darling, 
He says that I’m his pet— 

I’ve filled each plaice within his so/e ; 
That ain’t no cod, you bet ! 

When he arst me if I loved him, 
I said, ** What O! not ‘arf; 

Why, I likes you just for your whiskers, 
‘Cos they tickles me and makes me larf.” 

Tuomas 


‘AyLwin’ (9' §S. ix. 369, 450 ; x. 16, 89, 150). 
—It was recently announced in the Literary 
World (24 October) that Mr. Watts-Dunton in 
the preface to the new illustrated edition of 
Aytwin’ deals “ with certain points raised 


recently in ‘ N. & Q.’ concerning the inner 
meaning of the book and some topographical 
matters relating to the Snowdon district.” 
It is very much to be hoped that Mr. Watts- 


Dunton will also publish the gist of this 
preface in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


OxFoRD AT THE AccEssION oF GeorcE I. 
(9 S. x, 225, 313).—On noticing the different 
dates given for the landing of this monarch 
and his subsequent coronation, I turned 
to ‘Mr. Salmon’s Chronological Historian,’ 
second edition, London, 1733, which ends 
with that king’s reign, and contains a very 
full account of it, with year, month, and 
every important day printed in the margin 
From this useful work I quote as follows :— 

“King George and the Prince embarked for 
England, and arrived at Greenwich on the 18th in 
the evening [Sept., 1714], and_was received by the 
Duke of Northumberland, Captain of the Life- 
Guard then in waiting, and the Lord Chancellor 
Harcourt, at the Head of the Lords of the Regency.” 

“Octob. 20, 1714. King George was crowned at 
Westminster with the usual Solemnity ; but just as 
the Procession was going by several People were 
—_ and hurt by the fall of Scaffolds in the Palace- 

ard.’ 


Now “ Mr. Salmon,” as he is styled on the 
title-page, has placed in the margin, where the 
first quotation begins, the letters “O.S.,” 
which show that the dates are according to 
the old manner of reckoning. If eleven days 
be added we shall have them according to 
“the new style first introduced in 1752, when 
the English going to bed on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember did not get up to breakfast again till 
the 14th,” as I learn from Mr. Charles Nisbet’s 
‘ People’s Select Cyclopredia,’ p. 205. In this 
way is the problem solved, thanks to the 
‘Chronological Historian.’ 

Joun T. Curry. 


May not the solution of the date difficult 
in regard to the coronation of King George L. 
be simply that both dates—viz., 20 October, 
1714, and 31 October, 1714—are correct, one 
being old style and the other new? And the 
same explanation holds good in respect to 
the landing of that monarch at Greenwich, 
viz., 18 September old style and 29 Septembe 
new. C. H. 


“BrRMINGHAM'S DRESS” (9 x. 409).— 
The first sentence in the extract from the 
Times of 1802 should probably read, “The 
French Consul is said to have taken his aim 
at the character of the Emperor Charlemagne, 
just as our English doubles and Birminghams 
dress after his Royal Highness or his Grace” 
—dress being here a verb, and nota noun. [ 
have consulted Grose and Pierce Egan, but 
though double with a different meaning is 
found, the meaning of “dandy” for that 
word and for Birmingham is not given, 
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though there can be little doubt that that 
is the sense intended. The reference to 
Charlemagne at the beginning of the para- 
graph can leave no doubt that, as the Editor 
suggests, Paladius is a misprint for “ Pala- 
dins.” W. F. Prmeavux. 


This heading appears to indicate a mis 
conception. The sense of the passage quoted 
demands the elision of the apostrophe, and 
the apprehension of “dress” asa verb. The 
extract then reads, “just as our English 
doubles and Birminghams dress after his 
Royal Highness or his Grace.” As to the 
interpretation, that partly depends on 
whether “ His Royal Highness” was merely 
used generically, or whether it had a specific 
application to the Prince of Wales. Assuming 
the latter to have been the case, then the 
remaining title must have referred to some 
well-known duke whom Birminghams dressed 
after (? his Grace of Bedford, one of the 
moribund Bloomsbury gang”). This indi- 
cates, when taken in conjunction with the 
political import of the context, that “ Bir- 
mingham” was merely the resuscitated nick- 
name of a Whig, originating in 1680 over the 
Exclusion Bill, when counterfeit Brummagem 
groats were common. Says Macaulay :— 

“*In that year our tongue was enriched with two 
words, Mob and Sham, remarkable memorials of a 
season of tumult and imposture. Opponents of the 
court were called Birminghams, Petitioners, and 
Exclusionists. Those who took the King’s side 
were Anti-birminghams, Abhorrers, and Tantivies.” 


—* Hist.’ (1858), i. 266 
The Tories ridiculed the title of “true Pro- 
testants,” with which the Whigs had endowed 
themselves, by stigmatizing their opponents 
as “Brummagem Protestants.” There was 
probably an intentional amphibology in 
associating this nickname with his Royal 
Highness (whose Whig proclivities were well 
known), and in using the term “double” in 
connexion with,so notorious an equivocator. 
J. DonMER. 
[The heading was printed as the words appeared 
in the quotation. The suggestion in the Editorial 


note that Birmingham ”=dandy was the same as 
that offered above. ] 


“WHAT HAS POSTERITY DONE FoR Us?” 
(9 S. x. 309, 415.)—This utterance occurred, 
as Mr. ADAMS surmises, in the time of 
Grattan’s Parliament. Amongst the strange 
characters of those days in Dublin not the 
least singular was Sir Boyle Roche, Bart. 
As an officer of the British army he dis- 
tinguished himself in the American War. 
Retiring from the service, he obtained a 
seat in Parliament, and was, according to 
Mr. Froude, the buffoon of the Conservative 


party in the Irish House of Commons. He 
was continually perpetrating ‘‘ bulls,” which 
the great Irish orator J. P. Curran, who 
disliked him very much, believed were the 
result of preparation. However, it may be 
mentioned that on one occasion, when oppos- 
ing a grant for some public works, Sir Boyle 
Roche remarked, “What, Mr. Speaker, so 
we are to beggar ourselves for the fear of 
vexing ‘rmgpenae 4 Now, I would ask the 
honourable gentleman, and this still more 
honourable House, why we should put our- 
selves out of the way to do anything for 
oosterity, for what has posterity done for us?” 
Vhen the roar of laughter. which followed 
had subsided, Sir Boyle entered upon a lucid 
explanation. ‘I apprehend,” he replied, 
‘‘gentlemen have entirely mistaken my 
words. I assure the House that by posterity 
I do not mean my ancestors, but those who 
are to come immediately after them.” It 
need hardly be added that Sir Boyle Roche 
voted for the Union, and was in conse- 
quence granted a pension and a post in 
Dublin Castle. He was a fine, bluff, and 
soldier-like old gentleman. He passed away 
on 5 June, 1807. Henry Geratp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


I have verified the reference to the 
letter of Mrs. Montagu, and find the 
date given (1 January, 1742) correct. Sir 
Boyle Roche, as a correspondent points out, 
is usually credited with the authorship of 
the saying, but he did not see the light 
until 1743. Trumbull is, of course, out of it. 

Epwarp 

61, Friends’ Road, East Croydon. 


Avutuor or Book S. x. 347).—The Rev. 
John Moore Capes, who was educated at 
Westminster and Balliol College, Oxford, was 
the author of * Reasons for returning to the 
Church of England’ (1871), ‘To Rome and 
Back ’ (1873), and other books. After taking 
Anglican orders he became a convert to the 
Roman Church; he subsequently returned 
to the Anglican Communion, but became 
reconciled to the Roman Church before his 
death. G. F. R. B. 


I have always understood, and never heard 
it denied, that the late J. M. Capes wrote 
the book referred to. It may be noted that 
Mr. Capes returned to, and died in, the 
Roman Communion. ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Sr. Nicotas (9 S. x. 368).—In annotating 
“St. Nicholas be thy speed” (‘Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,’ Act III. sc. i.) Charles 
Knight says the story of the deliverance of 
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the three murdered children “is told in the 
Life of St. Nicholas composed in French 
verse by Master Wace, chaplain to Henry IL., 
and which remains in manuscript.” I have 
no clue to the “ Italian author.” 

St. 


Husenbeth in his ‘Emblems of Saints’ 
quotes ‘Heures d’Anne de Bretagne’ and 
*Tabl. de la Croix’ as creditable authorities 
for the tradition concerning St. Nicholas. He 
also records that in a chapel on the south side 
of the choir at Chartres Cathedral, St. Nicholas 
is represented apparently commanding three 
children to come out of a chest; whilst in 
the ‘Attrib. der Heil.’ a triplet of youngsters 
are shown kneeling before him. For some 
account of the more generally accepted story 
of the compassionate Nicholas (afterwards 
the fourth-century Bishop of Myra) saving 
his impoverished neighbour’s three fair daugh- 
ters from a life of shame, see Owen’s ‘ Sanc- 
torale Catholicum’ (p. 472). Dr. Owen does 
not, however, mention the pickled lads. In 
a fifteenth-century illustrated MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, St. Nicholas may be seen 
in episcopal robes, a crozier in his left hand, 
and the right lifted in the act of benediction ; 
whilst by his side is a small tub in which are 
three naked youngsters, saying their prayers. 
St. Nicholas was always a popular saint, 
especially in seaports. There are 372 ancient 
churches dedicated to his sole honour, and 
eight more to him in conjunction with others. 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Hewitt, SurGEoN AUTHOR 
(9 S. x 328).—The ‘London and Provincial 
Medical Directory,’ 1865, gives the follow- 
ing :— 

“Hewitt, William, North Walsham, Norfolk— 
L.S.A. 1827 (Guy's). Author of ‘An Essay on the 
Encroachments of the German Ocean, with a Design 


to arrest its Further Depredations’; ‘ Observations | 


on Coroners’; ‘Code of Laws for the Permanent 
Endowment of Friendly Soes.,’ 1860,” &c. 

He was a member of the North Walsham 
Literary and Scientific Institute, and accord- 


ing to the above directory, 1877, died on | 


October 9th, 1876, aged seventy years. It 
may be of interest to note that a William 
Hewitt, L.S.A. 1827, Epping, is mentioned in 
the ‘ Medical Directory’ for 1845. 
Curnpert E. A. Crayton. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


A book entitled * An Essay on the Encroach- 
ments of the German Ocean along the Nor- 
folk Coast, with a Design to arrest its Further | 
Depredations,’ by William Hewitt, surgeon, 
wasprinted by Matchet, Stevenson & Matchet, 


Norwich, 1844; sold also by Edwards & 

Hughes, Ave Maria Lane, London. The book 

contains about a hundred pages and has two 

illustrations. HasTiInGs SHADDICK. 
The Atheneum, Barnstaple. 


The book referred to was printed at Nor- 
wich in 1844, and was entitled :— 

** An Essay on the Encroachments of the German 
Ocean along the Norfolk Coast, with a Design to 
arrest its Further Depredations. Dedicated to the 
Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. By W. Hewitt, Surgeon.” 

Geo. W. G. BARNARD. 


Norwich. 


“T’LL TRY AND FIND A LINK TO BIND” (9% 
S. x. 327).—The name of the song is “Oh, had 
I but Aladdin’s lamp,” words by Charles 
Swain, music by W. H. Montgomery. It can 
be obtained through H. J. Reeks, 54, Pater- 
noster Row, E.C., although he is not the 
original publisher. Here are the words :— 

Oh, had I but Aladdin’s lamp, 
Tho’ only for a day, 
I'd try to find a link to bind 
The joys that pass away ; 
I’d try to bring an angel’s wing 
Upon the earth again, 
And build true worth a throne on earth, 
A throne beloved by men ! 
It should be May and always May, 
I'd wreathe the world with flow’rs ; 
I’d robe the barren wilderness, 
And bring life happy hours! 

Oh, had | but, &c. 
I’d soothe the lorn and desolate, 
Increase the widow’s store, 
And industry should wear a smile 
It never wore before : 
Where’er there dwelt unhappiness 
1’d speed my magic way, 
And none should be in poverty, 
Nor fear the coming day. 

It should be May, &c. 


There is also a song called ‘The Wishing 
Cap,’ somewhat similar in sentiment. 
Epwarp LaTHaM. 
61, Friends’ Road, East Croydon. 


Arms or Marriep Women (9 8. ix. 28, 
113, 195; x. 194, 256, 290).—MrErvarip would— 
| he will perhaps allow the remark—make his 
statement (probably a perfectly accurate one) 
of more service to his fellow-readers if he 
either gave his authorities or signed his 
name. How am I to know whether he is not 
Garter King of Arms, or whether the ex- 
cathedratical pronouncement is merely the 
* private judgment ” of John Doe or Richard 
Roe, or perhaps even of the ingenious “ X” 
or his avatar (as is generally reputed), Mr. 
Fox-Davies? It might even be Mr. J. Horace 
Round whom I am thus irreverently calling 
to order ! q. V. 
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Crookep Usace, (9" §. x. 147, 
253, 417).—The explanation of this name 
which is given in the London County Council 
Staf’ Gazette is virtually identical with that 
which I quoted from the Academy at the 
first reference. I should be glad to know the 
authority for the statement that strips of 
unturned grass which separate allotments 
were known as “usages,” and if there are 
any other instances of the employment of 
this term, either in London or in other parts 
of England. I have looked up likely sources 
of information, but have failed to find a 
satisfactory reply. W. F. Prrgavux. 


AND OcKHAM Priortes (9 8. x. 
309).—For Wickham, Wycham, or Wykeham 
Priory, situated near Scarborough, see 
Burton's ‘ Monasticon Eboracense,’ pp. 255 to 
257 ; also vol. xvii. of the Yorkshire Archzo- 
logical Society’s Record Series (‘ Monastic 
Notes’), p. 228. Further particulars about 
the documents alluded to by Mr. Wuir- 
WELL would be interesting to Yorkshire anti- 
quaries, as the list of prioresses of this and 
other similar monastic establishments is far 
from complete. A. FEDERER. 

Bradford. 


DorotHea Rutrer (9 S. x. 109).—At the 
conclusion of much genealogical information 
concerning the family of Le Roter, or Rutter, 
of Kingsley, co. Chester, contributed by 
T. Helsby, Esq., barrister-at-law, to the 
Reliquary for January, 1872, is the following 
excerpt :— 

* And last, but not least, we conclude with a lady 
of the Gloucester branch, distinguished in her day 
as the angel of her parish, and whose portrait 
attached to her funeral sermon, in 1661, gives us some 
little idea how, if the most classical features 
command admiration, there is still a higher and 
more commanding ay that goes straight to the 
heart—that expression that lies in the face of some, 
in the eyes of others, and that induced the writing 
of the couplet beneath the engraving referred to :— 

Life more abundant in her looks you see: 

Picture her Soule, a Heav’nly Saint is Shee! 
about which there can be little doubt. 
_ The portrait of 1661 is engraved with four shields 
in its corners, one with the arms of masher quanserangs 
instead of impaling, Hales, she being the daughter of 
Sir John Hales, of Hales, co. Kent, and Hales Place, 
in Coventry, Knt., afterwards Bart., 1660 (see a ped. 
Dr. Howard’s Miscell. Geneal. Monthly, No. 6). 
The other shields are inscribed, ‘ Dominze Dorothea 
Rutter, Martij Vera Effigies 166}, Anno 
AEtatis suze ult. et 31™.’ She was the wife of 


Michael Rutter, of Burton-on-the-Hill, co. Glou- 
cester, Esq., and was greatly lamented on her 
decease by the multitude she had succoured during 
her too brief existence; her funeral sermon was 
published, and the singular honour done her of its 
republication, with a fresh engraving, some 160 
years afterwards, that is in 1820, the portrait then 


being ‘by T. Berry, from a rare print in the 
vossession of E. W. Martin, Esq., published by 
'. & H. Redd, 17, Little Newport Street, Leicester 
Square.’” 
A foot-note to the above states that 
* Mr. Rutter, of London, has an original copy of the 
first engraving, and we are indebted to ee 
Morton, Esq., of Old Malton, for another copy 
published in 1820, and now very rare.” 
I possess a proof copy of the engraving 
drawn by a local man, the late Robert 
Langton, of Manchester, but for what pur- 
pose I cannot at present discover. 
RicwarD Lawson. 
Urmston. 


“May LINE A Box” (8 S,. v. 286, 394; vi. 
178).— Cf. Byron, ‘Don Juan,’ canto xiv. 
stanza 14 :— 

And, though these lines should only line port- 
manteaus, 
Trade will be all the better for these cantos. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
9, Tavistock Place, W.C. 


“Yroman” (9% x. 204, 354) —I leave to 
students learned in historical antiquities the 
task of discussing, and, if possible, of throwing 
light on, the difficult question of the early 
history of the term ‘‘ yeoman ” and its relation 
with the Danish “‘young man.” I find that 
there are antiquaries who hold that the 
“young men” of Cnut’s laws is a term 
synonymous with the “ yomen” of the statute 
book (37 Edward III. c. 9). Whether this be 
the fact or not, I would remind Q. V. that the 
question of the etymological connexion be- 
tween the two words must be discussed 
independently, and settled with a due regard 
to the susceptibilities of “* Anglicists.” Well, 
considered from the point of view of English 
philology and phonetic analogies, the ety- 
mological identification of the Danish term 
with the Edwardian one appears to me to be 
a somewhat risky operation. I cannot re- 
member another instance of the disappear- 
ance of a nasal guttural under similar circum- 
stances. The history of the word ‘‘ yeoman” 
is still very obscure on its formal side. 

ComESTOR OXONIENSIS. 


Daucuters (9 x. 289, 
392).—Portraits of Cromwell's four daughters 
were given in the serial issue of Mr. John 
Morley’s ‘Oliver Cromwell’ in the Century 
Magazine. They appeared as follows :— 

Bridget Cromwell (Mrs. Ireton, and later 
Mrs. Fleetwood), miniature by Crosse at 
Windsor. By special permission of Her 
Majesty the Queen.—C J, March, 1900, 


». 745. 
' Mary Cromwell (Lady Fauconberg). From 
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the original 
at Chequers Court. By permission of Mrs. 
Frankland - Russell - Astley. —C.M/., October, 
1900, p. 874. 

Elizabeth Cromwell (Mrs. Claypole) From 
a miniature by Crosse at Windsor. By 
special permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 
—C.M., October, 1900, p. 875. 

Frances Cromwell (Mrs. Rich, afterward 
kasy Russell). From the original portrait 
by John Riley in the collection of the Rev. 
T. Cromwell Bush.—C.J/, October, 1900, 

. 876. 

P Tabulated particulars concerning Oliver's 
children may be seen on p. 60, vol. i. of 
Carlyle’s ‘ Cromwell.’ T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“EMBARRAS DES RICHESSES” (9 S. x. 
367). I have referred to L. J. C. Soulas 
d’Allainval’s play of ‘L’Embarras des 
Richesses, and find that Arlequin, a 
gardener, ¢s one of the characters repre- 
sented, but (looking through it rather 
hastily) do not find that he uses the ex- 
pression himself, so that Scott seems scarcely 
correct in saying “What Harlequin calls,” 
&c., unless some other Arlequin in another 
play uses the phrase. The play was first 
acted 9 July, 1725, and an English translation, 
called ‘The Plague of Riches,’ was published 
in London in 1735. Epwarp LatuamM. 

61, Friends’ Road, East Croydon. 

[The translation is by Ozell, and was printed 
with French and English on opposite sides, and 
was acted in French at the Haymarket, “ by autho- 
rity,” in October, 1738, by a French company, when 
it bred a riot.) 


Cartes II. ry West Dorset (9 S. x. 
141, 236, 293).—I am very much obliged to 
Mr. Macray for calling my attention to the 
mistake I made in saying that Capt. Elles- 
don’s narrative of the king’s escape was 
given in the eighteenth book of Clarendon’s 
‘History of the Rebellion,’ instead of in the 
Clarendon State Papers. 

The oversight is all the more inexcusable 
because in my pamphlet published in 1887, 
and referred to in my contribution at the 
first reference, in citing my authorities for 
the paper, I say: “In addition there are the 
extracts from Lord Clarendon’s ‘ History of 
the Rebellion,’ and Capt. Ellesdon’s memoir 
to be found in the folio edition of the Cla- 
rendon J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


Satnarra (9 §. viii. 423; ix. 250; x. 256, 


336).—Though I made a note that the stories | 


of Sir Lybius and Sire Libeux were the same, 


| 
a by Cornelius Janssen | 


only reference to Sire Libeux that I find 
by no means confirms what I said as to their 
identity. I have, however, correctly related 
the story of Sir Lybius. I have no oppor- 
tunity at present of reading any of the 
legends which I mentioned. I should be 
zlad to know whether the story of Sire 

ibeux is about a dragon which was changed 
to a woman. 

Gibbon and Prof. Skeat believe that Stam- 
boul represents és tav réAw. It is rash to 
go against them; but I have thought that 
Stamboul might be a corruption of Con- 
stantinopolis. Knock off the first syllable, 
and the two words are similar. As for the 
ZI in Istambol, I myself have observed that 
natives of India—Mussulmans and others— 
not unfrequently preface a word with an un- 
necessary vowel. E. YARDLEY. 


Dr. Brewer’s Monument (9 S. x. 285). 
— His memorial (quoted) says, “ Died 
March 8th, 1897.” In the preface to the 1898 
edition of ‘ The Reader's tlandbook.’ &c., his 
daughter says, ‘‘ My father died on March 6.” 
There may be a printer's error in one of the 
two places. MICHAEL FERRAR. 


“LEE OERS FOR MEDDLERS, AND CRUTCHES 
FOR WILD pucks” (9% §. x. 307).— Almost 
every county has its variation probably of 
this phrase. The most common form in which 
it survives, however, is “ Layers for meddlers,” 
and it is generally, though not exclusively 
so, addressed to over-inquisitive children. 
“ Layer-overs,” “ lare-overs” — in Sheffield 
“layors-over,” in Derbyshire “lee - ores” 
or ‘lee-oers,” in Norfolk “ lar-o-for-med- 
dlers,” and in Staffordshire, Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire, and Gloucestershire “ lay-o’s” 
—trefer to the “laying on” of a stick, a dose 
of **hazel.oil” or “oil of holly” (a “larrup- 
ing,” as another common provincialism has 
it), in chastising a child for undue curiosity, 
with a view to impress the young mind with 
the truth of the proverb that “Of little 
meddling comes great ease.” “ Lare-overs,” 
says Forby in his ‘ Vocabulary,’ is a gentle 
term in East Anglia for some instrument of 
chastisement. As to the latter part of the 
saying, it would be impossible to light upon 


‘a more futile task than the provision of 


crutches for wild ducks. It would be equally 
silly and futile to attempt the *“‘ shoeing of a 
goose.” “He that will meddle with all things 
may go shoe the goslings.” One of the most 
curious carvings in the church formerly 
belonging to the monastery of St. John at 
Beverley, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
represents a blacksmith in the absurd act of 


I have some doubt now on the subject. The| hammering a shoe on a goose’s foot. As to 
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the origin of the phrase, it was probably in 
this way. It was the custom formerly to 
send a simple child, a green hand in a work- 
shop, or a new hand on a farm, &c., on some 
absurd errand, conveying a request, for in- 
stance, *‘ to fetch the rick-mould,”*when the 
victim was sent back with a useless heavy 
load of stones, with the possibility of ricking 
his neck for his trouble. Broad-based stones, 
supporting a wooden frame and called a rick- 
staddle, are used for the foundation of a rick. 
To send one for a “following-up tool” re- 
sulted in the guileless messenger receiving 
an unexpected drubbing, the attempt to 
escape from which entailed a ‘* following-up” 
with a stick. A fool’s errand of a request for 
**hazel-oil,” “oil of baston,” *‘oil of whip,” 
or “oil of holly,” of course, terminated with a 
beating from a hazel-stick, &c. In Berkshire 
a child is sent to its mother to tell her ‘ to 
tie ugly up ”(Lowsley’s ‘ Berkshire Words and 
Phrases’). So that it seems as if “ layers- 
over for meddlers” was also suggested by 
such hoaxes, the phrase being intended to 
allay suspicion as to the true nature of the 
errand by conveying the impression that a 
covering was needed to protect the medlars. 
J. Hotpen MacMic#ak.. 

I well recollect an expression, “ Leos for 
meddlers and shim-shams for fiddlers,” used 
in a Leicestershire village in the very early 
fifties by worthy elderly ladies when pestered 
by irrelevant questions of childhood. I give 
it as it sounded ; the meaning I never knew, 
but I have since thought that possibly the right 
reading might be *jim-jams.” W. B. H. 


I have never heard this exactly as given by 
Mr. Drury, but I have known similar phrases 
all my life. ‘“ Lee ouers for meddlers ” is one 
saying, and “Crutches for lame ducks” is 
another. “Lee ouers”—or “ley owers,” as I 
should write it—is the dialect pronunciation 
of “leave over ”=leave it alone, or be quiet, 
and mothers use it when children meddle 
with things and ask inconvenient questions 
about them: “ Now, baw-baw! that’s a ley 
ower for meddlers !” and the full meaning is 
obvious. I have never known “Crutches for 
lame ducks” in connexion with the other 
phrase ; but in connexion with impossibilities 
it is used. For instance, when a child wants 
that which cannot be given to it, it is told that 
it cannot be until ** they” provide “ crutches 
for lame ducks.” Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


Many forms of this saying have been dis- 
cussed already in ‘N. & Q.,’ at 2™ S. vi. 481; 
vii. 38, 138, 225; 4" S. iv. 507; v. 25, 257. 

W. C. B. 


“Wartn” (9% §. x. 409).—It appears from 
Halliwell’s ‘Dictionary’ that in Hereford- 
shire ‘‘a flat meadow close to a stream” is 
known as a warth. The word also occurs in 
my ‘Sheffield Glossary’ (E.D.S.) with a 
similar meaning, and I quote a survey of the 
early part of the seventeenth century in which 
a piece of land is described as “The Warth 
lying betweene Darwin Water east and the 
Datchey lands west, and containing la. Ir, 
27jp.” This word is found in O.E. as 
warop, or wearp, the shore. If, however, the 
field mentioned by Mr. GossELIN-GRIMSHAWE 
does not adjoin a stream it may be the O.E. 
worp, or worpig, a close, or enclosure adjoin- 
ing a house. Though the form weorpy is 
also found in O.E. it is safer to derive warth 
from the O.E. wearp, the shore, if the local 
evidence will admit it. We have the surname 
Worth (not Warth) in Yorkshire. 

8S. O. Appy. 


Turee BisHors OnE ToMB AND OF ONE 
Famizy (8 §. x. 375).—Another instance of 
this rare triplicity is to be found in Spain— 
i.e., in the cloister of the Cathedral Church 
of Solsona, in the Provincia de Lerida, Cata- 
luiia, accessible from the railway at Manresa. 
There one sees a sarcophagus fixed, in Spanish 
style, upon the wall above the heads of ordi- 
nary spectators, and bearing this inscription 
in rimes :— 

HII TRES PRELATI 
SUB EADEM STIRPE CREATI 
POST SORTEM FATI 
TUMULANTUR CONSOCIATI. 
I omitted to copy the rest of this epitaph, 
but I think it is of about the year 1300. 
E. 8. Dopeson. 


Mascutine Dress (9 S. x. 228, 353).— 
Though apparently the inquiry is for dealers 
in sketches, portraits, &c., it may be that the 
following reference will be of use :— 

“The Reminiscences and Recollections of Capt. 
Gronow...... 1810-1860, with Portrait, Four 
cuts, and Twenty Etched and Aquatint Illustra- 
tions from Contemporary Sources, by Joseph Grego. 
In two volumes. ndon, John C. Nimmo, 1889. 
Most of the illustrations belong to 1810-30. 

“* As Capt. Gronow’s ‘ Reminiscences’ deal largely 
with eccentric personages, odd celebrities, and in- 
cidents somewhat out of the common order, it has 
been considered in keeping to select portraits and 
subjects, which are strongly characterised, though 
not precisely caricatures.” — Preface, p. xiv. 

RosBertT PIERPOINT. 


Experts (9 S. x. 270, 331).— The case 
referred to by O. O. H. and correctly quo 
by Mr. Quarrett is Reg. v. Silverlock, 
decided by the late Lord Russell and Justices 


Mathew, Day, Williams, and Kennedy, in the 
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Court of Crown Cases Reserved, on 28 July, 
1894. The head-note (so far as it is applic- 
able) reads as follows :— 

“In order to render the evidence of a witness 
admissible on the ground that he is skilled in the 
matter upon which he is called to give evidence, it 
js not necessary that such person should be skilled 
in such matter by reason of his profession or trade 
It is sufficient if the Court is satistied that he has 
in some way or other gained such experience in the 
matter as to entitle his evidence to credit.” 

In this case the solicitor for the prosecution 
ave evidence as to certain documents being 
in the prisoner's handwriting. Counsel for 
the prisoner objected that the solicitor was 
not an expert ; - based his view on the case 
of Reg. v. Harvey (11 Cox’s ‘ Reports,’ 546), 
where Justice Blackburn decided that a 
policeman was not an expert. 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


Izaak Watton (9 §. x. 409).—In reply to 
G. F. R. B., who refers to me, I may be 
allowed to say that I have no other authority 
for the statement in my ‘ Days in Dove Dale,’ 
1884, that ‘‘ Walton used to take up his 
abode at ‘The Izaak Walton,’” than that 
of “the old donkey - woman”; it was the 
merest gossip, and not to be taken seriously. 
If my memory does not deceive me, I think 
old Mrs. Prince, who then kept the hotel, had 
faith in the same tradition. ‘‘The Izaak 
Walton ” was originally a farmhouse ; the 
back part of it is very old, and being the 
only house near the river it is not improbable 
that if Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton, 
Piscator and Venator, ever did fish down the 
dales from Beresford Hall to Thorpe Cloud, 
a distance of about ten miles, they may have 
walked up to the old farm to ‘‘refresh them- 
selves with a cup of drink and a little rest” ; 
but it is not in the least likely that they ever 
lodged there. The old farmhouse had pro- 
bably no special name until it became an inn 
early in the nineteenth century. The dairy 
farm is still kept on by Mr. Evans, the 
present landlord of “ The Izaak Walton.” 

I know of no evidence to show that Izaak 
Walton ever held property nearer to the 


Dove than the cottage in the pleasant little 
village of Shawford (or Shallowford), about 
five minutes’ walk from Norton Bridge | 
station, Stafford, of which there is an 
interesting description in Mr. R. B. Marston’s 
Lea and Dove edition of ‘The Compleat 
Angler.’ THe AMATEUR ANGLER. | 

NoveL atrrisuTep To Scorr (9 S. 
448).—In answer to your correspondent [| 
may say that this work was published by 
Sampson Low & Son in 1855, the year before 


I joined them asa partner. It was the first 
novel with which [ had anything to do, and 
it was a source of much trouble for years. 
The story of it is an interesting one, but too 
long for the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ Briefly, I 
may say that the owner of the manuscript, 
M. Cabany, a Frenchman, lived and died in 
the full and sincere belief that ‘ Moredun: 
a Tale of Twelve Hundred and Ten,’ was 
written by Sir Walter Scott. and there was 
an enormous amount of evidence put forward 
in its favour, in spite of which, however, it 
was universally condemned by the press, and 
it was fairly proved from internal evidence 
that “Sir Walter Scott had no hand in 
‘Moredun.’” Asa publication in the orthodox 
three-volume form it was a failure 
E. MARsToN. 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


PIppDINGHOE CxruRCH, Sussex x. 347). 
—In reply to Mr. L. M. Grep’s request for 
information about the rectangular opening in 
the wall between the chancel and the first 
bay of the south aisle, I think there is no 
doubt that it is a comparatively modern 
feature in this old (originally) Norman church. 
It appears from a drawing which I have (a 
copy of one made about 1780) that the 
ancient Early English south aisle, as well as 
the south chapel or chancel aisle, had been 
disestablished at some unknown period (ap- 
parently the Perpendicular), the arcade be- 
tween the nave and the aisle being filled up. 
Either at that time—or later, as Iam inclined 
to believe—this rectangular opening was 
made in order to give light to the reading 
desk. It is seen in the aforesaid drawing, 
together with the blocked bays, the line of 
junction of the aisle roof to the nave, a three- 
light Perpendicular window, and a quatre- 
foil easier window in the clerestory. I 
should be pleased to send your querist an 
outline drawing (elevation) of this aspect of 
the church in olden times if he would care to 
see it. W. Heneace Lecce. 

Ringmer, Sussex. 

If the altar is visible through it the aper- 
ture in question is a squint, or hagioscope, 
examples of which (now frequently blocked 
up) are to be found in various churches—e.g., 
near Tenby. The object of the squint was 
to facilitate a view of the elevation of the 
Host. J. Dormer. 

Mr. Gres will find an explanation of the 
enigmatical nature of this square opening in 
vol. xlii. of the ‘Sussex Archeological Collec- 
tions,’ pp. 248-9. G. F. R. B. 

Was it for a permanent light over some 
tomb or shrine? E. E. Cops. 
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Huevenor Serriers in (9 §. 
x. 367).—See Murray’s ‘Handbook, Ireland,’ 
p. 236 :— 

“Until of late years there were resident in 
Portarlington a number of descendants of French 
and Flemish refugees who settled here at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century.” 

I am quoting from the third edition revised. 
E. R. Pottarp-UrquHart. 

Castle Pollard, Westmeath. 

Your correspondent will find much infor- 
mation in a work entitled ‘ The Huguenots, 
their Settlements, Churches, and Industries 
in England and Ireland,’ by Samuel Smiles, 
of which many editions were published by 
Mr. Murray between 1867 and 1876. I have 
before referred to the large library of works 
on Huguenot history attached to the Hospital 
for poor French Protestants residing in Great 
Britain, in Victoria Park, South Hackney, 
founded in 1708 by M. de Gastignay, Master 
of the Hounds to King William IL. when 
Prince of Orange. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Norrer (9 §S. x. 309).—This, I think, is 
more of an Irish than a Scotch name. | 
KAntTIvs can obtain the particulars he desires | 
by writing to Dr. J. Lane Notter, Woolston, | 
Hants. Dr. Notter is a Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Medicine of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Bradford. 


This is not and never has been a Scottish | 
name, and I can conceive of no name in the 
whole of Scottish nomenclature out of which 
it might have been evolved. 

J. L. ANDERSON. 

Edinburgh. 

“THETTERIN” (9 S. x. 386).—Why the 
word should be thus written I do not know, 
but the vehicle is a ketureen, ‘‘a sort of 
sedan chair with the fro=.. and sides knocked 
out, and mounted on a gig body” (‘Tom 
Cringle’s Log,’ second edition, vol. i. p. 184). 
The book has many other allusions to the 
ketureen. P. E. MARTINEAU. 

Solihull, Warwickshire. 


Wiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Lombard Studies. By the Countess Evelyn Mar- 
tinengo Cesaresco. (Fisher Unwin.) 
So varied in character are the essays and descrip- 
tions to which the author of ‘The Liberation of 
Italy’ bas given the title of * Lombard Studies’ 
that one might readily credit them with having 
been reprinted from periodicals in which they had 
previously seen the light. Concerning this we 


| King of France has nothing so fine.” 


know nothing, and are scarcely curious, since the 
separate chapters have atmosphere and colour 
enough to justify their appearance, whether for the 
first or second time. aving lived, presumably, 
in her ancestral home, the Palazzo Martinengo, 
situated at Sald, on the largest of the Italian lakes, 
our author has set out by depicting the beauties 
and associations of the district, perhaps the 
loveliest in Northern Italy; has then dealt with 
her own family, the name of which is conspicuous in 
Italian politics ; has illustrated afresh some famous 
stories, and has ended with an account of the 
modern Italian stage. On the whole, we like best 
the opening chapter, dealing with the beauties of 
the Lago di Garda. Sald itself, where the Palazzo 
is situated, is a spot of singular beauty, and has 
some claim to artistic reputation as the birthplace 
of Gasparo da Sald, the predecessor of Stradivari 
as a maker of violins. The associations of the 
Lago di Garda, or Lake Benaco, begin with Virgil, 
extend to Goethe and to Ruskin, and are, in fact, 
all-embracing. Alone among the northern lakes 
this “has a meridional quality recalling Sicily.” 
The fish is celebrated by Pliny, by Merlin Coccaie, 
otherwise Teofilo Folengo (“il Filocco”), the maca- 
ronist, who dwelt in the convent of Maguzzano, 
and others. Its white trout were specially memor- 
able. Montaigne speaks in praise of the lake and 
its surroundings. Earthquakes are familiar enough 
to have lost their terrors, and when the strongly 
constructed house under the shadow of Benacus 
shook and clattered and groaned as though it were 
a rat in the grip of a dog, Margherita, the maid 
bringing in the tea-tray, did not drop it, but 
remarked, with a beaming face, “It’s an earth- 
quake.” Of Salé, Lady Mary Wortley Mon 
said that it is the finest place she ever saw: The 
i * Memorials 
of a Lombard House’ is partly historical, partl 
genealogical. During the French invasion, 1598, 
the Martinenghi seem to have espoused the side 
of the Revolution. ‘ Vittoria Accoramboni’ tells 
again the story of the ‘ White Devil’ as it is foundin 
Webster, as, in a later chapter, ‘ Historical Rimini’ 
narrates afresh the story of Paoloand Francesca. Of 
the country depicted in ‘The Lake of Iseo’ George 
Sand said, with supreme mastery of phrase, it is 
* doux et frais comme une éclogue de Virgile.” We 
have touched on a few points only in a fascinatin 
book. The illustrations, which are numerous an 
excellent, constitute a specially attractive feature. 
The frontispiece reproduces a design of Corot. 


Christ Lore. By Fredk. Wm. Hackwood, F.R.S.L. 
(Stock.) 
Mr. Hackwoop’s volume is an attempt to popu- 
larize what is known concerning the legends, tradi- 
tions, myths, symbols, customs, and superstitions 
of the Christian Church. Aiming only, or at least 
principally, at the general reader or the Scripture 
teacher, it will probably hit its mark, and by the 
aid of its explanations and its illustrations—many 
of which, even when most familiar, are quaint 
curious, and interesting—it will serve a useful 
purpose. The author is careful to explain that the 
subjects dealt with are treated from the legendary, 
and not from the Scriptural point of view. an 
consist only of the “traditions of men.” They 
include the beginnings of ‘ Religious Art,’ ‘ Folk- 
lore Beliefs,’ and ‘Christian Symbolism.’ Mary, 
Virgin and Mother, is the subject of a dozen 
chapters, dealing, among other things, with the 
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Immaculate Conception, the Annunciation, the 
Seven Joys and Seven Sorrows, and the Assump- 
tion. Six chapters are devoted to ‘The Childhood 
and Youth of Christ,’ eleven to His ministry ; others, 

ain, to the ‘Incidents of the Holy Passion,’ &c. 
‘Masters and Apostles,’ ‘ Doctors and Fathers,’ are 
treated, and there is a portion devoted to * Hagio- 
logy.” Those with no special knowledge of ecclesi- 
astical subjects will read with interest what is said in 


chapters on ‘ The Stations of the Cross,’ * Stigmata,’ | 


and ‘ The Holy Grail.’ Among the works most fre- 
quently employed by our author are Mrs. Jameson’s 
*Sacred and Legendary Art,’ Baring-Gould s * Myths 
of the Middle Ages,’ and Hilderic Friend's ‘ Flowers 
and Flower Lore.’ Dr. Sebastian Evans’s theories 
concerning the Holy Grail have also been taken 
into account. Much relating to the subjects treated 
is naturally to be found in our own columns. 


Timon of Athens ; Titus Andronicus. With Intro- 
dactions and Notes by John Dennis and Illus- 
trations by Byam Shaw. (Bell & Sons.) 

Yet two more volumes have been added to the 

“Chiswick Shakespeare.” The appearance of these 

and the habit of using this beautiful and service- 

able edition—perhaps the best of all for combined 
trustworthiness and facility of reference—have led 
us to investigate the progress that has been made. 

We have received, it thus appears, all the comedies 

but ‘Twelfth Night’ and the ‘Comedy of Errors,’ 

and all the tragedies except ‘Cymbeline,’ if that 
ranks assuch. From the historical plays we miss 

* Richard L1.,’ ‘ Richard III.,’ and * King Henry V.’ 

These, with the poems, will, it is to be supposed, 

complete the work. The notes in both volumes 

now issued constitute a portion of the glossary. 

Among the designs to ‘Timon’ that of the ‘ Mask 

of Amazons ’— 

Hoy-day what a sweep of vanity comes this way ! 

They dance! they are mad women— 
and the view of the grave of Timon 

Upon the very hem o’ the sea 

are conspicuous. 

With the exception of declaring that the effect of 
‘Titus Andronicus’ is ‘‘to depress and disgust,” 
and bringing an arraignment against modern play- 

oers for liking pieces of the class, little is said by 

ir. Dennis concerning the second play, the share 

in which of Shakespeare must be slight. It is a 

pity that Shakespeare did not disavow it. Are 

the Baconians anxious to claim it for their idol? 


Photograms of the Year 1902, (Dawbarn & Ward.) 
AMoNG art annuals few are more welcome than 
this. Each successive number shows an advance 
upon what has gone before, and he would indeed 
be a hardy man who would say, what was once 
maintained, that photography is an obscure art or 
no art at all. Admirable effects are continually 
obtained, and the landscape results are worthy of 
comparison with the best engravings. We speak 
with po claim to authority. A portrait such as 
that on p. 22, a design such as that on p. 116, and 
innumerable other illustrations constitute mar- 
vellous revelations of artistic feeling, and suggest 
that no limit to the results to be obtained by the 
camera may be foreseen. The suggestions cf Mr. 


are possessors of artistic taste the temptation to 
adopt photography as a study or an amusement 
should be irresistible. 


| Idiomatic Phrases: French-English. By Edward 
Latham. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Mr. Latuaw’s invaluable treatise is ushered in by 
a preface by Mr. Francis Storr. It is of interest to 
the philologist and indispensable to the student. 
Few indeed are those who may not learn some- 
thing from the book. How many of our readers, 
| for instance, will answer what is the equivalent of 
|‘*Tell that to the marines” or declare what is 
** L’huile de cotret” ? 

To the beautiful series of “Oxford Miniature 
Poets,” issued on India paper, has been added J'he 
Tales of a Wayside Inn, The Golden Legend, and 
other Poems of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. The 
entire poetical works are to be given in three 
volumes, of which this seems to be the most desir- 
able. It has a portrait dated 1851. 


THe article to which most persons in the first in- 
stance will turn in the present Hdinhurgh Review 
is the one which gives a history of its progress during 
the hundred years that it has existed. Not many 
periodicals have lived so long, and with so little 
change of character. We trust it may still be 
vigorous when another century has glided by, and 
give to those who are then flourishing a picture of 
the twentieth century as accurate and, we may 
add, as judiciously reticent as that before us 
of the nineteenth, When the Zdinburgh was 
~ its originators thought that its life would 

but short. The mistake was natural. No 
man of sense could have anticipated the great 
success that awaited it, though we who are wise 
after the event have no difficulty in pointing out 
some, at least, of the reasons for it. We have read 
the first ten volumes from end to end, and, compar- 
ing them with the periodical literature with which 
they were contemporary, we cannot wonder that they 
at once charmed and astonished the reading public, 
To us who have lived in a calmer atmosphere the 
bitterness of expression whenever politics are con- 
cerned appears as a great drawback, as it un- 
doubtedly is when viewed from an ethical 
standpoint; but it must be remembered that the 
early contributers wrote in an age when stron 
language was only restrained by the arbitrament o 
the duel. A greater fault was what we should now 
regard as the undue amount of space devoted to 
politics; but it must be remembered that to every 
one then alive politics meant much more than they 
do to-day. Napoleon was not only a terror, but a 
prodigy, on whose progress men could not calculate 
any more than their medizval ancestors could com- 
wehend those blazing stars which now and again 
flashed out in the heavens, filling all Europe with 
the dread of war and pestilence, if not of speedy 
destruction by fire. The literary life, too, was 
far different from what we have known it. 
Few men wrote for pay except in the news- 
papers, and periodical literature had hardly 
become an honourable vocation. We have our- 
selves known men who, so late as the fifties, found 
themselves driven to keep from their elders all 
knowledge of the fact that they received money for 


Snowden Ward must be of great value. With the| their “copy.” A debt of gratitude is owing to 


practical part of the work we may not, however, 
concern ourselves. We advise our readers to study 
a work the cost of which is nominal, and if they 


ey, for having been one of the first who did 
something to remove what the present reviewer 
calls the “ coy feeling with which men regarded any 
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direct pecuniary relations with the press.” It has 
been the practice of some from whom we might | 
have hoped for better things to 
Edinburgh in its youth for its errors regarding 
imaginative literature; but it should be borne in 
mind that when new things relating to what is 
beyond the senses burst on the world they are 
commonly not appreciated quite so readily as a 
discovery in mechanics. The young men were, with- 
out doubt, mistaken when they roughly criticized 
Byron and Wordsworth, and, in a less degree, Scott ; 

but let us remember that even Shi ikespeare Was not 
fully appreciated until a hundred years after his 
death; refined and educated men and women of 
the seventeenth century certainly preferred Ben 
Jonson. One of the chief merits of the Edinburgh 
has been the loyalty with which from first to last it 
has opposed obscurantism, and fought on behalf of 


| 


blame the! 


instalment of 167. 6s. 10d., or by an annual payment 
of 13s. 1ld., while those joining later in life can do 
so on equally favourable terms. If a member 


| should go out of the trade he still retains his claim 


those who have striven to enlarge our conceptions | 


of the physical universe. For many years it had 
the world against it, and that most foolish of all 
questions, “‘ What is the good of all this?” was 


| Lord Mayors and Sheriffs of 
}ceux King of Arms; Mr. Gaskell’s 


constantly asked of young men who, on the spur of | 


the moment, were not supplied with a ready answer. 
‘The Rise and Influence of Darwinism’ is excellent. 
To any one who reads it carefully it will become more 
evident than it has been before that it is utterly 
impossible for the wisest of us to make up his mind 
beforehand what facts are of even utilitarian value 
to beings such as we are. The teachings of Darwin 
and various schools of thinkers that have built on 
his foundation have given an immense stimulus not 
only to the physical sciences, but to history also, 
and even to those things which the antiquary 
delights to contemplate. Darwin may, perhaps, 
never have thought of this. It has been the function 
of his followers to guide observation in many direc- 
tions untravelled by himself. The paper on the 
poetry of the nineteenth century is by one who has 
evidently read nearly everything worth study in the 
With literature of the time of which he treats. 

th by far the greater part of what he says we are 
in full agreement, but in some cases we dissent 
strongly, and should endeavour to hold our own 
against all comers. To say that “the lowest 
beneath style were plumbed by Wordsworth ” 
surely wild talking. Helen of Troy, Brynhild, oan 
Sita, the wife of Rama, the much- suffering heroine 
of the great Indian epic ‘Ramayana,’ are contrasted 
in ‘Three Race (tn ot Epic Story.’ The 
contrasts are well worked out. We ought, we 
suppose, to love Sita far more than the others, but 
we must confess that the savagery of our Northern 
nature compels our heart to turn to Brynhild, or 
even to the frail Helen, rather than to her gentler 
sister. Weare pleased’ by * The English Novel of 
the Nineteenth ‘Chetere? There is none of that 
unctuous flattery or savage blame we so often meet 
with in criticisms of the novels of the past. The 
writer remembers, what some people seem to forget, 
that personal sredilection is an unsafe guide in 
the criticism of works of a time that has become 
historic. 


BooksELLerS and their assistants will be in- 
terested in a booklet just issued by the Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution. It contains full particulars 


as to the advantages offered. The society, founded 
sixty-five years ago, has distributed over 72,000/., 
and noapplication within the rules has been refused. 
An assistant subscribing at the age of eighteen can 
secure a life membership by the payment in one 


on the Institution. The booklet contains a portrait 
of Mr. Thomas Brown and several views of the 

tetreat, including its interesting library. Any one 
looking at the figures given in this little book can 
see at a glance the “important facts and striking 
figures ” it contains, and it should be largely helpful 
in bringing in new members. The permanent fund 
amounts to 30,000/., and it is provided that this 
shall in no circumstances be reduced. The booklet 
can be obtained of Mr. George Larner. 


Messrs. Put_trmore & Co. have issued a list 
of their genealogical and antiquarian publica- 
tions issued at 124, Chancery Lane. These include 
Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore's ‘How to Write the 
History of a Family’ ‘Pedigree Work’; ‘The 
zondon,’ by Claren- 
‘Portfolio of 
Royal Descents,’ and innumerable other works of 
highest importance to genealogists and antiquaries, 
inclu ling various parish registers and family 
histories. 


Mr. T. Fisuer UnwIy is about to issue a mono- 
grarh on Lady Diana Beauclerk by Mr. Stewart 

irskine, which he asks us to bring to the notice of 
our readers. Any one possessing letters or diaries 
relating to her or her husband, or pictures or 
drawings of hers, who is willing to allow such 
material to be used, is asked to communicate with 
Mr. Unwin at 11, Paternoster Buildings Eve 
care will be taken, and drawings or sketches will 
be returned as soon as possible. 


Botices to Gorresgoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
in parentheses, | after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are _Tequested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

J. Piatt, Jun.—Many thanks for newspaper con- 
taining your reply concerning * ‘Nark.” 


E. P. W.—See Hood's ‘ Miss Kilmansegg.’ 


NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, EC 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


PER ANNUM 

a. 

Blackwood’s ... on on 13 0 Macmillan'’s... ese ous one woo © 
Century .. 10 6 Monthly Review ove ove 16 0 
Contemporary Review ooo eve 16 0 National Review ove ove ove 
Cornhill .. one eco ose eco 7 6 Nineteenth Century .. exe ove 16 0 
Boglish lijustrated 5 O Pall Mail ove wo 8 6 
Review ... vee ove 16 0 Revue des Deux Mondes ove eve 30 0 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 


Biinburgh ove ooo 7 6] Quarterly ooo ove 7 6 


The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 
H Ss MIT H & O N, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, —- ar 

CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL of POPU and Vol. for 1899... 
Vol. for 1900 .. wo 9 O. 3 6 
_ Vol. for 1901 . ose ove eee ose 9 0 3 6 
QUIVER VOLUME. Bovember. 1898, to April, 1899 own 2 6 
ay to October, 1899 2 6 

November, 1900, 1901 2 6 
May to October, 1901.. 2 6 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, Sc., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


H1IGHWA YSand BY WAYS SER! ES,—New Vol. 
LONDON. By Mrs. E. T. Cook. 


With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson and F. L. Griggs. 
Extra rown 8vo, fs. 

DAILY CHRONICLE, —** Admir: ably performed It | 
is the great charm of Mrs. Cook’ s volume that it makes us | 
see our London through the eyes of great men who loved 
her in the past...... Fascinating book.” 


OLD ENGLISH MASTERS. 


Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE. 
With Historical Notes by JOHN C. VAN DYKE and 
Comments by the Engraver. Imperial 8vo, Two Guineas net. 


HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. | 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. } 
With Full-Page and Vignette Illustrations by E. H. New. 


INDIA-PAPER EDITION. 
THE WORKS OF ALFRED LORD 
TENNYSON, POET LAUREATE. 
Printed on India Paper. 


Crown 8vo, limp leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


MR. SAVAGE LANDOR’S TRAVELS 
IN PERSIA. 


ACROSS COVETED LANDS: 


Or, a Journey from Flushing (Holland) to Calcutta Over. 
land. With 175 Illustrations, Diagrams, Plans, and Maps 
by Author. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


JUST SO STORIES 


FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 4to, 6s. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 
JOHN INGLESANT. 


By J. H. SHORTHOUSE. With Photogravure Portrait 
of the Author after the Drawing by F. Sandys. Limited 
to 510 Copies. 3 vols. medium 8vo, 1/. 5s. net. 


A SERIES OF DAINTY GIFT-BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, net ; 
CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. With 
Preface by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, and 

100 Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 


The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. With 


Preface by AUSTIN DOBSON, and 182 Illustrations by 
HUGH THOMSON, 


OUR VILLAGE. By Mary Russell 
MITFORD. With Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY 
RITCHIB, and 100 Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 


or in leather limp, 3s. net. 
THE WORKS OF JANE AUSTEN, 


With Introductions by A. DOBSON. 


PRIDE and PREJUDICE. Illustrated 
by C. E. BROCK. 
The following Volumes are illustrated by HUGH THOMSON, 


SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 


EMMA. | MANSFIELD PARK. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY, and PER- 


SUASION, 


CHARMING GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The NEW PUPIL: a School Story. 
By RAYMOND JACBERNS. With Illustrations by 
G. D. Hammond. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.— An exce ellent story.” 
LEEDS and YORKSHIRE MERCURY.—*“ One of the 
best school-girl stories we have ever read.” 


The OTHER BOY. By Evelyn Sharp. | 
With Illustrations by H. Sandham. Crown &vo, 4s. 
SUNDAY SUN.—* One of the best Christmas gift- “books | 


of ‘the year. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Promises to be one of the most — 


children's books of the season. 


The YOUNGEST GIRL in the 
SCHOOL. By EVELYN SHARP. With Illustrations 
by C. E. Brock. Crown &vo, 6s. 

PILOT.—* No more delightful present for a schoolgirl | 
could be found.” 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME. 


_PETERKIN. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
With Illustrations by H. R. Millar. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 
EDU CATIONAL T/MES,—* Delightful......Beautifully 


conceived 
| MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Will delight all young 


| readers.” 
UNIFORM WITH THE AUTHOR'S ‘ BOY'S ODYSSBY,’ 


“|{he BOY’S ILIAD. By Walter 
COPLAND PERRY. With Illustrations by Jacomb 
Hood. Crown Svo, gilt edges, 6s. 

OBSERVER.—“ Interestingly written, pleasantly illus- 
trated, and admirably got up. 


TALES of the SPANISH MAIN. 
MOWBRAY MORRIS. With Illustrations by G. 
Crown 8vo, cloth ele 

UARDIAN,—* Entrancing 
ardent spirits.’ 


ant, 6s. 
fill appeal to all young 


*." Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation 


post free on application. 
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